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NEW YORK, MARCH 26, 1932 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
Statesmen Scurry as the Poll Hits 3,040,036 


USTS OF DRY-WET ACTIVITY ir both big parties 
have turned a glare of flash-lights on the aceumulat- 
ing figures of Tur Drexst’s monster straw vote. 


An air of urgency prevails. 

Robins, crocuses, and Presidential conventions are practically 
around the corner, and the dry-wet 
problem is on the carpet in both 
parties. 

The strategists of Washington 
are astir. In another article, on a 
neighboring page of this issue, we 
deal with a recent exciting tussle 
in Congress over the first roll-call 
vote on constitutional Prohibition 
during the life of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

On the morning of the day when 
it was to happen, the New York 
Herald Tribune cited our 20,000,- 
000 ballot referendum as a sign- 
post to the dry-wet lay of the land. 
After sketching recent develop- 
ments and trends in the Prohibition 
field, it added: 
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“Meanwhile public sentiment 
even in the so-called dry States is 
registering an unmistakably vigor- 
ous, if informal, protest against 
the discredited experiment by way 
of the Lirprary Dieesr poll. 
And the Presidential campaign, in 
which a new House must be elected, 
looms in the offing.” 


Axp now the same _ paper’s 
Washington correspondent, Theo- 
dore C. Wallen, tells us of Republican leaders, assembled as the 
committee on arrangements for the Republican National Con- 
vention, going into a huddle over ‘‘the problem of what to do 
in the platform about the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

This problem, says Mr. Wallen, ‘‘dominated all the informal 
conferences, since there was no controversy on the party’s atti- 
tude toward economic problems.” 


The meat of this Washington dispatch is concentrated in its 
head-lines thus: 
“Republicans Ready to Hear Dry Act Plank” and ‘‘ Leaders 

Agree Party Has Duty to Face Issue, Lay Plans for Show-down 
at Convention in Chicago.” 

The power of the dry opposition to be expected in the conven- 
tion is thus hinted at by Mr. Wallen: 

“With Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, outstanding orator 
and parliamentarian of the party, leading the dry forces, a great 


convention struggle is considered as certain. Both sides are 
planning for it, and the President is remaining neutral.’ 


_ Again, in a later dispatch, this correspondent assures us that 
“all the signs suggest a strong possibility that one or both of the 


Wake Up! 


—Westerman in the Ohio ‘‘State Journal.” 


major parties will declare for resubmission (of the Eighteenth 
Amendment) in the national conventions.” 

And that is just one of the many signs of the times which seem 
to indicate that Tum Drersr was well guided in choosing these 
early months of this fateful year for another and greater 

Prohibition poll,- which would he 
Ree AS Sse the greatest straw vote in history. 


THINK YourRE ', 
DRY, BUT YOU RIE, ‘ 


ALL WET! / 


ese ee known them too long, and seen 
them proved to the hilt. They 
know, too, that Tur Digest is 
just as impartial toward Prohibi- 
tion as toward the tariff, the dole, 
war debts, the League of Nations, 


Practical men of public affairs 
don’t question the information 
furnished by Diegst polls. They’ve 
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or.any other public question that 
might reach an acute stage and 
become a judicious subject for a 
national straw vote. 

The interest of. the whole coun- 
try in the present poll is testified 
abundantly by the continued-ar- 
rival of mail-bags stuffed with dry 
and wet ballots. 


‘Ors three million yotes, inelud- 
ing almost half a million new ones, 
are tallied in the sixth report of 
the poll, which appears on the next 
page. 

Now is the time for our percent- 
age-minded readers to seize their 
pads and pencils. When they at- 
tack the totals they will discover 
that the dry vote has climbed from 24.46 per cent. (its propor- 
tion last week) to 25.10 per cent. 

In other words, the wets can no longer boast of a three-to-one 
edge on their opponents. It’s two and a big fraction to one, it’s 
74.90 to 25.10, it’s within one-tenth of 1 per cent. of three to 
one, but no longer is it actually three to one. 

Will the drys be able to hang on to their gains? 

Judging from the way they have improved their position, 
little by little from the very outset of the poll, they have a 
fighting chance of smothering. that three-to-one bogy for keeps. 

Remember that they’ve already forged ahead from 15.85 
per cent. (in the first report) to their present 25.10 per cent. 

Faithful Kansas, with inereased returns, has again improved 
her dry standing. Still the solitary Sahara of the poll, she has 
raised her percentage to 53.34. Last week it was 53 flat. 

Nobody ean tell what may happen yet in this poll. 

All the States are now in the round-up. Fifty names in the 
left-hand column. 

Yes, we said fifty. Little D. C. makes forty-nine, and then, 
at the bottom of the list, we find our old friend, State Unknown, 
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Sixth Report of the Literary Digest Prohibition Poll 


Favor 
Repeal of 
Highteenth 

(Prohibition) 
Amendment 


Favor ; 
Continuance of 

Eighteenth 

(Prohibition) 

State Amendment 
4,857 
250 
6,070 
22,411 
5,203 
8,642 
1,592 
1,966 
3,385 
11,660 
798 
38,446 
fay ITPA) 
18,241 
22,200 
11,406 
1,974 
5,314 
“11,679 
32,699 
20,913 
12,582 
3,498 
16,391 
692 


Total 
11,720 
1,046 
12,481 
91,888 
13,385 
55,017 
5,904 
8,896 
135251 
32,405 
2,481 
210,133 
159,716 
48 325 
41,758 
36,292 
10,798 
16,220 
51,034 
155,838 
93,842 
52,297 
9,020 
58,608 
3,390 


6,863 
796 
6,411 
69,477 
8,182 
46,875 
4,312 
6,930 
9,866 
20,745 
1,683 
171,687 
108,540 
30,084 
19,481 
24,886 
8,824 
10,906 
39,355 
123,139 
72,929 
39,715 
5,522 
42,217 
2,698 


ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

(GAT ARMOR NLA cote ocneie tovej.c9 
COLORADO 

CoNNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
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MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS. ....... 
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IVMIINENTS OTA se sepa ete 
MISSISSIPPI 

Missouri 

IVEGNIVANTAS Relates) taiert: 


whose tally consists of ballots on which the voters neglected to 
write the names of their several States. 

Six débutante States now make their bows—Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Not one of them could truthfully sing ‘‘ How dry I am!”’ 


Appropriately enough, the nearest approach to dryness among 


them is found in the returns from Senator Borah’s home State. 
They’re very small returns so far, but the percentage in favor 
of the continuance of the Eighteenth Amendment is 32.16. 
The dry percentages of the other débutante States are: 
Arizona, 23.90; Montana, 20. 41; Nevada, 13.18; New Mexico, 
28; Utah, 30.96. 


Bor here’s some dry encouragement. North Carolina is 
rapidly overhauling Kansas, and seems to be getting ready to 
jump over the 50 per cent. fence into dry territory. 

All along she has hovered near the border-line, but on the wet 
side. Last week her dry percentage was 48.32. This week it is 
49.52. Watch that lady jump! 

Doubtless the whole country will breathe easier when and if 
faithful Kansas finds a companion in aridity. 

Only four other States show up with less than 60 per cent. of 
humidity. These are Alabama, 58.56 per cent. for repeal; 
Arkansas, 51.37 per cent.; Oklahoma, 54.86 per cent., and Ten- 
nessee, 52.71 per cent. 

It takes thirteen States, The Herald Tribune reminds us, ‘‘to 
defeat a proposed change in the Constitution,” and it proceeds 
to deduce from the Diarsr poll the names of the thirteen 
States which would have to be considered by the wets in any 
attempt to repeal the Highteenth Amendment. 

These observations are based upon an earlier report of the 
poll, but the percentages have not changed enough to upset 
the reasoning. Of the total votes then tabulated, ‘‘something less 


Favor 
Repeal 


15,405 
237 
9,334 
156,850 
1,229 
388,641 
26,082 
5,060 
222,012 
14,955 
9,978 
340,298 
13,535 
5,702 
4,380 
13,567 
28,105 
1,478 
7,650 
37,426 
14,604 
22,719 
44,974 
1,998 
8,519 


Favor 
Continuance 


9,429 


Total 
24,834 
273 
13,798 
183,380 
1,707 
456,040 
51,671 
6,862 
307,118 
27,201 
14,606 
452,716 
16,094 
8,860 
6,547 
25,743 
46,397 
2,141 
10,903 
58,246 
20,799 
34,989 
53,911 
2,562 
16,333 


State 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 
New HamMPpsHIRE 
INGA? GREW ooo 5 5 ees 
New Mexico 
New York 
NortH CAROLINA...... 
Nortu DAKOTA 


25,589 
1,802 
85,106 
12,306" 
4,628 
112,418 
2.559 
3,158 


OREGONG mara colic koere 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Ruopg Isuanp 

Sourm CAROLINA......- 
SoutH DAKOTA........ 
TENNESSEE 


VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


Wiaist ViRGINDA. ..cnaes 
WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

State UNKNOWN 


3,040,036 


2,276,861 


than one-quarter favor retention, the rest repeal,’’ notes the 
editorial, continuing: 


““Possibly it is too early yet to say that the showing is repre- — 
sentative, but most significant are the returns of a parallel poll — 
conducted by the Wichita Beacon in the town of Wichita, Kansas. — 


“Reduced to percentages the Digrsr canvass so far reveals 
42.1 for continuance, 57.9 for repeal; The Beacon’s 42.79 for 
continuance and 57.21 for repeal. 

“In other words, here in a so-called dry city in the driest of 
our States a local check on Prohibition sentiment demonstrates 


that Tue Lirprary Diaest has already got the measure of the 


popular support behind the ‘noble experiment.’ 
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“But, to be conservative, let us assume that as the poll pro- 


gresses the drys will display greater strength. To date returns 
have been received from thirty-eight of the forty-eight States, 
of which only one, Kansas, gives a majority for the amendment. 
Five others, however—namely, Alabama, Arkansas, North 


Carolina, Oklahoma, and Tennessee—register minorities which — 


may become majorities before the canvass is complete. 


“Here are six States, then, which in a generous estimate may 


be conceded to the cause of national Prohibition. Ten are still to 
be heard from. Of these at least half—probably more—wil 
prove overwhelmingly wet, leaving at the most eleven States in 
the dry column. a 

‘“Now, as every one is aware, it takes thirteen States to defeat 
a proposed change in the Constitution, and repeal of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment, in whatever guise it might be offered to the 
country, would, of course, constitute such a change. Let us sup- 
pose that Congress is prevailed upon to propose repeal for rati- 
fication not by State legislatures but by conventions elected by 
the people for the sole purpose of passing on this question. 

“Could repeal be defeated to-day? Certainly not on the 
strength of THe Lirerary Diaest’s figures.” 


Shee question of the thirteen dry States is also pounced upo ’ 
by the Springfield (Mass.) Union. It also deduces their identities 
from our poll figures and calculates that ‘58.2 per cent. of the 
voters in these driest States are for repeal.” 4 
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The Wet-Dry Victory in Congress 


T’S A STRANGE FIGHT when both sides win. 
But that’s the very thing that seems to have happened 
in Congress, last week, when both sides profest cause for 
satisfaction after the first test vote in twelve years on the 
general question of national Prohibition. 

The drys, winning the actual vote by 227 to 187, hailed the 
result, as the Boston Herald notes, to prove that official senti- 
ment still supports the amendment. And the wets, on the other 
hand, ‘‘polling a slightly larger total than they had dared to 
predict, point to the tremendous change in opinion, both popular 
and official, since the Amendment was ratified.” But maybe, 
says the Boston paper, they both lost—‘‘the drys were forced 
to yield ground, while the wets must agree that the hope of repeal 
is still several years distant.” 

But there is one thing that everybody agrees on. It is that the 
Prohibition issue splits both parties right in two. The resolution 
was not directly on Prohibition, but simply whether the House 
would call up for a vote the Beck-Linthicum resolution for a 
State’s rights Prohibition amendment to the Constitution. 
Notice the way the parties divided. Voting for the resolution 
were 97 Republicans and 90 Democrats. Against it were 112 
Republicans, 114 Democrats, and 1 Farmer-Laborite. 
| Both wets and drys, writes a New York Sun correspondent, 
believe “that the unexpected wet strength exhibited in the 
House will push the Prohibition question definitely to the fore 
among Campaign issues, and that it will be impossible for either 
party to evade the subject in its convention at Chicago.’’ Both 
sides, continues this writer, are watching such expressions of 
public opinion as Tur Lrrerary Dicest’s poll in order to de- 
termine where and to what extent the wets may expect to register 
new gains. Incidentally, it is pointed out that public opinion, 
as reflected by the Diaxst poll, is decidedly wetter than public 
opinion as represented by the Congressmen who voted on the Beck- 
Linthicum resolution. It seems to the Sun correspondent that— 


“Tf the wets succeed in defeating at the polls in November 
any great number of members who refused to vote with them 
yesterday, they can count upon the support of additional num- 
bers of undefeated members who will have seen the light. 

“On the other hand, should they fail to make any great gains, 
a great deal of the momentum which now propels the wet cause 
will have been lost, and flagging popular interest may prevent 
any final decision on the matter for years.” 


av LAWRENCE of the Consolidated Press notices that in wet 
sections both Republicans and Democrats are wet, and in the 
dry sections, both are dry. In other words, Prohibition loses its 
significance as an issue in both the predominantly wet and pre- 
dominantly dry districts, but— 


“There are a number of districts in which the issue has always 
been doubtful, and where the drys and wets have been fighting 
continuously since Prohibition became law. 

“Tn such districts, the fighting has just begun. Whoever voted 
wet will have the combined strength of the drys against him, and 
whoever voted dry will be under constant attack from the wet 
organizations, which are better financed and more powerful now 
than when the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted. 

“The wets are a long distance from getting the Highteenth 
Amendment revised or repealed. They have made progress in 
the last decade, to be sure, and they are in high hopes that the 
roll-eall just taken will furnish a concrete basis on which to 
secure more strength at the polls next autumn, but the only 
significance for the moment is that the wets are getting stronger 
and are better organized for the fray, and that both parties will 
feel the effects of the Prohibition issue in certain localities. ; 
- “As to bringing about State control or some other vital modi- 
fication through constitutional processes, it is certainly not just 
around the corner, as is popularly believed in so many urban 


It used to be said that the Anti-Saloon League tried to defeat 


any member of Congress who voted wet. Now, says Morris D. 
Ervin of the Cincinnati Times-Star, the wets are openly under- 
taking to do the same thing, and they ‘‘are much better organized 
than they have ever been before.’’ For instance: 

ye bee ae ; ; 

The Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment has 
set up organizations in twenty-six States, and the Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Reform now has organiza- 
tions in twenty-five States. Judging from outward appearances 


Yes, but It’s Getting Rougher 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia “‘Evening Public Ledger.” 


these organizations are financially stronger than the dry organi- 
zations. They are not financially stronger than the dry organiza- 
tions were, but they are stronger than the dry organizations are 
now; it is the present that counts.” 

At this time, we read in a United Press dispatch from ‘Wash- 
ington, appearing in the New York Sun: 

“Dry strategy is to prevent at least one party from going 
wet and resist the drift toward resubmission. They have mapped 
out 15,000 meetings, many of which have been held, and are 
gathering 10,000,000 signatures, one-half as total abstinence 
pledges and half as dry pledges to be used before the national 
conventions.” 


‘Laapine drys like Senator Sheppard of Texas and Edwin C. 
Dinwiddie, Executive Secretary of the National Prohibition 
Board of Strategy, express confidence based on the idea that the 
wets are very far from commanding anything like the two-thirds 
vote in both Houses needed to resubmit the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. As Mr. Sheppard puts it, “their attempt is utterly 
hopeless.” 

“The enemies of Prohibition were squelehed properly,”’ de- 
clares the dry Denver Post with satisfaction. Now, it says, 
“‘the wets should admit defeat and cease their agitation.” In 
the opinion of the Colorado daily: 


“Attempts to change or repeal Prohibition serve no useful 
purpose. All they do is breed disrespect for the law and give 
encouragement to the criminal classes which make a business of 
violating the law.” 


Drys should welcome the challenge presented by the large 
wet vote in the House, in the opinion of the Boston Christian 
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Science Monitor. It all means work for the drys, but, we are 


told, it ‘‘also means opportunity”: 

“Tt means an opportunity to make the coming campaign an- 
other season of education on the benefits and practicality of 
Prohibition, to bring out the facts in answer to cynical mis- 
representations, and to emphasize the every-day necessity of a 
sober America. 

‘There is reason to expect that the sentiment already is being 
molded which, if dynamically maintained, will check the wet 
drive long before it can destroy the Prohibition amendment, and 
will in time carry observance of the law to new heights.’ 


Both drys and wets pay their respects to the Digest poll. The 
dry Burlington (Vt.) Free Press says, ‘the Draust vote is largely 
a protest vote against things as they are,” to which people who 
endorse present conditions pay very little attention, and— 

“Tt has been the same way in Congress. The wets have been 
bombarding Congressmen with literature and stirring up a great 
noise, while the drys have been sitting back and doing little, 
with the assurance that Congress is dry, and that the wets can 
not prevail.”’ ; 

The substantial dry majority of forty votes must be viewed, 
in the opinion of the Columbus (Ga.) Hnquirer-Sun, “as repre- 
senting the sentiment of the nation, as exprest through their 
Congressmen, at a tense hour when the wets had fired their 


heaviest ammunition. It was a major test.” 


Bor the great mass of newspaper opinion—particularly urban 
opinion—takes the vote in the House as a sign of a progressive 
Congressional shift away from Prohibition. This comparatively 
close margin—a shift of twenty-one votes would have changed 
the result—is contrasted by wet papers with the tremendous ma- 
jorities given the Eighteenth Amendment, the Volstead Law, and 
the Jones act. Public sentiment is turning against Prohibition, 
says the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘and the Lirnrary Dicrust 
poll, three to one wet, is a fairly accurate barometer of the 
change.” Incidentally, the New York Herald Tribune, the 
Brooklyn Hagle, Newark News, and Richmond News-Leader are 
among other papers which make the same point. 

‘Prohibition is doomed,’’ concludes the Philadelphia Record. 
“The break has come,’ the Akron Beacon-Journal is convinced; 
“every election will only magnify the popular demand for an 
action that will destroy a rum power infinitely worse than the 
licensed traffie which the nation to its confusion thought it was 
outlawing.’ And in the Baltimore Sun we read: 

“Tt now is only a question of time before the outer wall of 
national Prohibition, the Volstead Law, will crumble before a 
majority in Congress. What has been happening, and what is 
still happening in ever-increasing measure, is that the middle, 
moderate classes are swinging against national Prohibition 
because they see before their eyes overwhelming evidence that 
it is a disaster. Added to all the original opponents, the people 
who simply wanted freedom to drink, the people who were not 
concerned with drink primarily, but resented invasion of personal 
liberty, and the constitutionalists who saw a calamitous departure 
from the ancient principles of local self-government—added to 
all of these is a greater number of people who are enormously 
imprest by the stark, bald facts of wholesale crime and cor- 
ruption that meet the eye on every hand, by the scandalous 
breakdown of government and order and decency.” 


Ap the New York World-Telegram of the Scripps-Howard 
chain looks ahead: 

“Tf the popular revolt against Prohibition continues at its 
present speed one more election may be enough to create in 
Congress the two-thirds necessary to submit to the people an 
amendment allowing dry States to be dry and wet States to be 
wet. That will be self-government.” 

“The fight is all but won,” says Representative J. C. Linthi- 
cum (Md.), leader of the Democratic wets; ‘‘all we need now is 
one more election.” ‘No one,” says James M. Beck, leader of 
wet Republican Representatives, ‘‘can be blind to the fact that 
the result was a moral victory for the wet cause.” 
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No “Stop Roosevelt” in North 
Dakota 


ROM THE PRAIRIES OF NORTH DAKOTA with 
their wheat fields and wild roses come only ten delegates 
to the Democratic National Convention in Chicago. 

But the choice of delegates means much to a couple of Govyer- 
nors contesting for the Democratic Presidential nomination. 

For Gov. William H. Murray of Oklahoma, notes an Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent in Fargo, ‘‘it was the first election | 
test since his eandidacy was announced.” For Gov. Franklin. 
D. Roosevelt of New York, ‘“‘it meant the first measuring of his 
strength outside of New York.” 

The result, in fact, means more to Roosevelt since he carried 
the State in spite of the strenuous campaigning of ‘‘ Alfalfa 
Bill.” Roosevelt supporters have been wondering how the 
Murray slogan, ‘‘Bread, Butter, Beans and Bacon,”’ would react 
on a rural population sensitive to radical appeals. The New 
Yorker’s success, declares his strong supporter, Senator Dill of 
Washington, ‘‘ places him so far out in front that there seems little 
probability that favorite-son candidates will have any chance.” 
As Mr. Dill puts it: - 
~ “Mo win the primaries in conservative New Hampshire and in 
radical North Dakota, and to secure the delegates of the Minne- 
sota convention all in one week, is stopping the ‘Stop Reosey aa 
Movement’ with a vengeance. 

“The unusually large Democratic vote in the North Dakota 
primary was made up of the votes of many progressives and non- 
partizans as well as Democrats. The result is an index to the 
sentiment of the independent voters of the country because North 
Dakota has long been recognized as the barometer of indepen 
dent political sentiment of the nation. 

“In New Hampshire and Minnesota Roosevelt overcame 


Smith. In North Dakota he defeated Murray. In fact, victory 
is becoming a Roosevelt habit.” 


Bor “Alfalfa Bill” Murray’s large vote in the North Dakota 
preferential primary “‘simply confirms the belief that this 
Oklahoman has in him the makings of a leader of agrarian dis- — 
content,’ argues the Richmond News-Leader— 


“The East may smile and the South may blush at some of — 
Murray’s acts, but the Western farmer understands him. Tf 
Murray had the eloquence of Bryan, a prolonged period of 
distress in the farming districts of the West might make him as 


formidable as ‘the Commoner’ was in 1896.”’ 


The thing that worries Democratic party leaders in Washing= — 
ton, according to the Syracuse Post-Standard, is a fear that the 
big Murray vote in North Dakota ‘‘portends the formation of a 
third party with the Oklahoman at its head, and that he has had 
in his mind all along not the chance of victory within his own — 
party ranks but the opportunity for heading a ticket that 
appeal to radical elements in all parties in the West and South 
west particularly.” 

Turning to another phase of the North Dakota primary, we 
note the extremely large vote polled by the Democrats—the 
biggest on record—and the very small one polled in the Repub: 
lican primary. 

One reason for this, according to North Dakota correspondents, 
was that there was practically no contest on the Republican side, 
as President Hoover’s name did not even appear on the preference 
ballot, altho he is expected to get the North Dakota vote in th c 
convention, the delegates not being absolutely bound by the 
preferential vote. As a Fargo writer for the Associated Press 
puts it, the Democratic primary was heavily invaded by ° 
Republicans, ‘‘who saw a better fight in the Democratic pa 
contest than they could muster in their own party.” 


the failure of the Republican Kduinteh ten 6 rorwedll 
program looking to the restoration of agriculture.” 
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Johnson’s Attack on the Foreign Loan “Racket” 


co F EVER THERE WAS A RACKET imposed on the 


American people, that racket was the one imposed by 
bankers on American investors.” 

“Shameful and even infamous” was ‘the exploitation of the 
American investing public.” 

Slashing at our international bankers, assailing the Govern- 
ment, Senator Johnson, heavy-set, gray-haired Californian, 
makes the sparks fly in the Senate as he unfolds ‘‘a sordid tale, at 
once grotesque and tragic’’—the story of American foreign loans. 

Declaring that the loans to sixteen European countries had 
depreciated $742,000,000 in value, and South American issues by 
$1,175,000,000, of which $815,468,300 is in default, he said: 


“That there should have been unloaded bonds cf this char- 
acter upon the small investor in our country, upon the repre- 
sentations of international bankers, whose fortunes exceed the 
wildest dreams of avarice, is appalling.” 


Three contributing causes are blamed for the ‘disastrous 
events” of the last few years: 


“The money madness of our people, the greed and even worse 
of international bankers, and the smug complacency and supine 
indifference of government have contributed to the unhappy 
result.” 


This savage attack climaxes the investigation of foreign 
financing made by the Finance Committee under Senator 
Johnson’s direction. In it he carefully summarized the results of 
that investigation. 

“Senator Johnson’s bitterest complaints, his most emphatic 
challenge to the operations of bond-selling bankers,”’ says the 
United Press correspondent, “was reserved for dealers in 
Latin-American issues.’”’ Quoting the Senator direct: 


“Tt is utterly inconceivable that international bankers did 
not know what the best-informed public opinion of Latin- 
American countries was fully cognizant of. 

“The bankers simply did not heed the facts. They gave no 
thought to the impoverishment of American citizens who trusted 
them. 

“They acted, apparently, only for the profits. They were 
perfectly willing by their loans to maintain dictators in power, 
and to be party to the suppression of every natural right of 
citizens of South American republics. 

“Indeed, they contributed the money in some instances for 
the destruction of liberty itself, and heavy upon them is the 
responsibility not only for the financial ruin of a vast number of 
American citizens, but for the destruction of personal and polit- 
ical rights in Latin-American States.” 


cur AMBRICAN loans, he charged, ‘‘were sometimes made to 
go hand in hand with concessions, out of which princely profits 
might be realized,” and ‘‘the means by which some loans were 
obtained in Latin America were little short of infamous.” 
- Turning to the matter of war debts, he again hit hard: 


“Our people, all of them, have had imposed upon them one 
moratorium, an additional burden of $250,000,000, utilized to 
pay short-term securities of international bankers. 

“The high moralists among these bankers will doubtless 
persuade our government, if essential to protect their own hold- 
ing, to grant further moratoria, and, indeed, if they can have 
their way, to scale down the debts due to all of the people of the 
United States that they may realize their own; and then, with 
‘statesmanlike seriousness, we'll debate again the balancing of 
‘our budget and the necessity for additional taxes upon our 


people.” 


Turning to the constructive side, the Senator had this to say: 
- “Had I the power, I would take this government out of the 
lethargy that has characterized it. I would awaken it to its re- 
sponsibilities to its investing public. : A 

 *‘T would make it the arbiter in the offering of foreign securities 
and thus compel it to do that which it has, in the interest of 


# 


international bankers, so carefully avoided, express itself so that, 
instead of deceiving the American public, it may enlighten it.” 


i\Werecenour his two-hour speech, Senator Johnson had the 
close attention of the Senate, we read, and, when he had finished, 
Senators crowded around his desk to ecngratulate him. 

“Senator Johnson has introduced three bills to regulate the 
flotation of foreign bonds in future,” writes Kenneth Clark, 
correspondent of Universal Service: 

“The first requires ‘full publicity for all proposed loans, the 
information to be filed with the Secretary of Commerce. 


How Loans Were Made to South America 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis ‘‘Post-Dispatch.”’ 


“The second bill provides for the establishment of a foreign 
loan board with power to scrutinize all foreign-loan proposals 
and reject those unsound. 

“The third measure imposes stiif penalties for any one floating 
the bonds of a foreign country already in default on its obliga- 
tions to the United States Government or people.” 


A FEW quotations will show the trend of editorial opinion on 
the Johnson speech. 

The Senator, says the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘would 
put the Government into the investment counsel business, and 
its marines (it would be the inevitable result) into the task of 
debt-collection.” 

Some papers recall the statement issued by the State Depart- 
ment in January, denying responsibility for any losses to Amer- 
ican investors, and pointing out that its advice to bankers dealt 
entirely with political aspects of the flotations. 

“Senator Johnson, of course, makes the most of a situation 
which could not have been foreseen, and questions the motives 
of men whose actions seemed soundly based at the time we were 
lending vast amounts abroad,” says the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
It adds: 

“Senator Johnson’s indictment of international bankers is a 


true bill, but there are many other factors in the present situation 
that he leaves out of account.” 


‘‘Whether all the provisions in the Johnson bill are desirable 
or not,” asserts the Houston Post, ‘‘there is certainly need for the 
Government to protect the public from a repetition of such un- 
loading of foreign paper on it, as occurred during the years after 
the war.” 
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The Groaning Taxpayer Begins to Roar 


ce QO YOU ENJOY FORCING YOUR FAMILY to 
economize in order to provide money for- public 


servants to waste?”’ 


If there is a sting in that question, put by Robert Quillen, it 
is probably because Mr. Quillen is anxious to arouse the taxpayer 
to his plight. 

All over the country editors and cartoonists are thundering 
protests, crying out against the enormous burden which the 
depression-harried taxpayer is called upon to shoulder. 

“Do you realize,” asks Mr. Quillen, in the Schenectady 
Gazette, ‘that one-fourth of the money earned by the people 
and the property of this na- 
tion is required to pay the 
expenses of government? 

“Do you realize that one 
person in each eleven derives 
all or part of his income from 
the public treasury?” 

And then Mr, Quillen 
proceeds to give us some more _ 
severe facts: 


/‘‘Never before 1917 did 
any Congress dare appropri- 
ate as much as a _ billion 
dollars. In 1916 only three- 
fourths of a billion was re- 
quired for all fixt charges and 
all operating expenses. Yet 
this year the fixt charges— 
the burden that can not be 
lightened—will be 1,699 mil- 
lion, and operating costs 
more than 2,662 million. 

“That is the cost of Fed- 
eral Government alone, and 
the cost of State, county, and 
municipal governments is 
greater still. 

““How long will people en- 
dure it? 

“There are bonded debts, 
interest charges, and other fixt obligations that must be met. 
Most of these burdens are the result of foolish or criminal ex- 
travagance, but there is no honest way to evade them. 

“But all other expenses can be reduced. To say reduction is 
impossible is childish and stupid.” 


creased 217 per cent. 


Every working day in the year ‘‘we are spending $40,000,000 
to support governments—Federal, State, county, and local,” 
says another writer, Chesla C. Sherlock, to drive home the seri- 
ousness of the tax burden. Not only that, but, as he tells us 
in a Ladies’ Home Journal acticle: 


“We are devoting almost one working day a week the year 
around, earning the money to support them—all of us. 

“Tf you live on a farm, from 2 to 20 per cent. of your net 
income went for taxes in 1929; more than that was required in 
1930 and 1931. 

“Tf you are in business, out of every dollar of net corporate 
profits thirty cents go for taxes. In some industries as high as 
sixty-eight cents out of each dollar of net profits go for taxes. 

“It takes the entire net revenue of eighty-five operating days 
to pay the railroads’ taxes each year.” 


5 b4 
And then Mr. Sherlock cites an even higher figure than that 


given by Mr. Quillen when he tells us that ‘‘one out of every 


nine persons gainfully employed in the United States is a publie 
official.” 

But the taxpayer seems to be waking up. 

“The ery of economy in governmental expenditure and the 
effort to balance budgets,” writes David Lawrence, Washington 
correspondent, after a visit to near-by States, “‘have taken pre- 
cedence over almost everything else.” 


How Taxes Grow—and How! 
(From the Brooklyn Eagle) 
AT WASHINGTON 


1914—-Cost of Federal Government, $1,098,602, 065. 
1931—Cost of Federal Government, $4,821,374,569. 


1914—United States population, 97,927,516. 

1931—United States population, 124,070,990. 

During the period from 1914 to 1931 the population of 
the United States increased 27 per cent. 


During the same period the budget for the country 
increased 338 per cent. ; 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


1915—New York City’s budget, $198,989,786. 
1932—-City’s budget for this year, $631,366,297. 


1915—New York City’s population, 5,047,221. 

1931—New York City’s population, 6,939,446. 

During the period from 1915 to 1931 the population of 
New York City increased 37 per cent. 

During the same period the budget for the City in- 


. slleera taxpayers of America are not going to have governm nti 


MARCH 26, 1934 


-@ 

Everybody at Washington seems to agree that the estimated 
deficit of more than $2,000,000,000 must be met and the budget” 
balanced, by new taxation, and that governmental costs must 
be slashed. 

But how to slash them? President Hoover has been demand- 
ing a reorganization of government bureaus. Criticizing him for 
attempting to steal their thunder, the House Democrats have : 
named a committee to frame a definite plan of reorganization, ; 


‘W azn the new billion-dollar tax bill was started on its way, 
Representative Crisp, Democrat, Georgia, acting Chairman _ 
of the Ways and Medan 
»Committee, declared: 


“T believe it is absolutely | 
indefensible that the budget 
in peace times should aggre- 
gate four billion, 100 million 
dollars. It is unjustifiable. 
It is crushing. It ts destrue 
tive of love of government. 
The budget must be reduced. — 
It should be reduced at leas 
500 million dollars or one 
billion dollars. } 

““And Federal taxes are 
inconsequential compared to 
the State, county, and cit 
taxes.” 


Salaries of government em. 
ployees, “‘from the highest — 
to the lowest,’ should be ~ 
reduced, he declared, and © 
“the Farm Board and many — 
other boards and bureaus 
should be abolished.”? Then — 
this dramatic statement: . ~ 


“The masses of the people 
have been long-suffering. The — 
inarticulate voice of the — 
masses has not yet been heard 
When that inarticulate voice is heard, it will roll as thunder. 
and it will sweep all before it, just as a cyclone drives the chaff 
before it. I know not but what that hour has arrived.” 


The same note appears in editorial comment. 
“In the midst of the campaign of assertions and denials with 
regard to the reduction in Federal expenditures, the country is 
becoming increasingly impatient,” asserts the New York Eve- 
ning Post (Ind. Rep.). - ; 
“Only the ax will do,” declares the New York Sun (Ind.)— r 


“The bureaucrats have their lobbies, and they press hard. 
In every big bureau there are employees who can reach the 
of Senator Doe and Representative Roe. i. 

“Their name is legion, their arguments like honey, their 


tience such as to make Job look irascible. 2 
‘““The ax, Mr. President, the ax!” ~ 


‘ 


@ 


economy until they, themselves, become indignant and den a 
it,’ warns the Philadelphia Record (Ind.)— 


‘They won’t get it from the executive branch, and they won’ 
get it from the legislative branch. : a 
“Every office-holder fired by either President or Cong 
means a vote lost, and a valuable vote-getting power lost. — 
Federal jobs mean more patronage. More patronage 
more political power. The more jobs a Congressman sec 
his constituents, the more certain he is of reelection. T 
axiom of polities holds for the executive. 
“When indignant voters outnumber the ballots secu 


jobholders and their friends, we shall have economy. Not 
then.”’ ial 


MARCH 26,.1932 


‘““More!”’ 


—Gage in the Louisville “Courier-Journal.” 
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Balancing the Budget 
—Ray in the Kansas City ‘‘Star.”’ 
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—Cargill in the ‘‘American Banker.”’ 
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The Tax-Eater Mind 
—Spencer in the Omaha ‘‘World-Telegram.” 
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When Is It Going to Be Butchering Time? 


—Gale in the Los Angeles ‘‘Times.”’ 


CARTOONISTS TAKE UP CUDGELS FOR THE TAXPAYER 
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To Have Uncle Sam Guarantee Bank Deposits 


Ke STAGE COMEDIAN TELLS THE STORY of 
two down-and-out men who met on Brooklyn Bridge 
at midnight. 

“One was about to jump in, when the other said: 

““«What’s the matter, buddie?’ 

““The would-be suicide answered: 

““Oh. IT had money, and I spent it on women and drinking 

and gambling, and now I’m broke, and Iam going to end it all.’ 

‘“The other fellow said: 

‘““‘ Well, I worked hard all my life and saved my money and 
thriftily put it in the bank, and now the bank is broke. Move 
over, buddie, we will hop off together.’ 

“The story is meant to be a joke,” adds 
the New York “but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not an unfamiliar tragedy.” 

Representative Steagall perhaps was think- 
ing of such tragedies, caused by our 2,000 
bank failures last year, when he introduced 
his bill to guarantee bank deposits in Federal 
Reserve member banks. The Alabaman, co- 
author of the Glass-Steagall measure, which 
already has strengthened the country’s 
credit structure, now goes a step further to 
give absolute protection to John Brown, 
bank depositor. 

But benign as the bill’s purpose may be, it 
is jumped upon by editors as “‘unsound,”’ 
“socialism among the banks,’ and ‘‘vicious 
legislation.”” True, it has its sturdy de- 
fenders, but they seem in the minority. 

‘Millions of people have reached the 
point where they do not know where to 
deposit their money with any assurance of 
safety,’’ declares Mr. Steagall, who is chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. ‘‘This bill of mine will give that 
assurance. It will not cost anything. It 
will bring out hoarded and hidden money.” 

Telling the House that he has introduced such a bill ‘‘for ten 
years or longer, session after session,’’? Mr. Steagall added that 
‘this legislation is now favored by many of the Federal Reserve 
Bank officials and by many men in the banking world who have 
heretofore been against its passage.”’ 

The bill would create a fund of half a billion dollars to guaran- 
tee deposits in Federal Reserve member banks. It would establish 
a Federal Bank Liquidating Board, composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Controller of the Curreney, and three members 
appointed by the President. How the fund would be created 
is explained by the Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times: 


“1. By transferring $167,000,000 from the United States Trea- 
sury. This amount, Mr. Steagall said, has been paid by Federal 
Reserve banks as a franchise tax when the banks had no reason 
to make such payments. 

“2. Adding $130,000,000 from the Federal Reserve System 
surplus of $275,000,000. 

“3. Assessing member banks $130,000,000 in ratio to their 
deposits, with the provision of obtaining an additional $70,000,- 
000 by the same process after the board commences to function.” 


American, 


Underwood 


A MEMBER bank declared insolvent by the Controller of the 
Curreney would be taken over by the board, and all depositors 
would be paid off in instalments, the final payment to be made 
twenty months after the bank closed. 

“The bill is a vicious piece of legislation,” declares the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and its neighbor, The Globe-Democrat, 
sums up the objections of many editors in the following analysis: 


To Protect Depositors 


Representative Steagall 
would put Uncle Sam behind your 
bank account. 


“This is a proposal to try out on the Federal banking system) 
an experiment which a number of States have attempted with: 
disastrous results. 

“The idea of guaranteeing bank deposits gained curreney: 
some years ago in the wheat belt, that region which has long; 
been so prolific in paternalistic schemes, and laws were passed: 
in South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
perhaps some others, to provide such guaranties. 

“Tn every instance, we believe, these laws have involved the: 
States in financial difficulties and worked more or less injury to: 
their banking systems, with little or no benefit to depositors. 
Oklahoma and South Dakota have repealed their laws of this 
order, and if others have not done so they are pretty well con- 
vineed that the theory is unsound and its! 
application impracticable. 

““At any rate, their experience should he 
sufficient evidence that it would be utter 
folly to attempt to make it work with the 
Federal Reserve System, which is the very 
foundation of our national finances. : 

““The effect of such a law as the one pro- 
posed would be to make the Federal Goy- 
ernment directly responsible for the security 
of bank deposits. 2 

“Tt would remove that responsibility in 
large degree from bank directors and would 
be both an invitation and an encouragement 
to unsound, if not to dishonest, banking. 

‘““Obviously, it would draw heavily upon 
the capital resources of the banks without 
any compensation in return. Obviously, also, . 
it would lay upon the Government an enor- 
mous and inealeulable obligation which in 
a time of distress might imperil its entire 
financial system and, at the best, would tend. 
to lower its credit.” 


Ors banking system,’ adds The Glo ae 
Democrat, in a vigorous conclusion, “‘is too 
vitally important to the welfare of our coun- 
try to be subjected to the risks of radical 
tinkering’’— 


of Alabama 


“The best guaranty of bank deposits, the 
only practicable guaranty, is a sound bank- 
ing system, with responsibility placed where it should be pla ed, 
on the heads of the banks. The Steagall bill should not be 
passed.,”’ 


Ir would be extremely unfortunate if the national legislators 
should permit themselves to be allured by any such unsoul 
proposal,’”’ declares the New York Herald Tribune, which add 
“A guaranty of bank deposits, as the record of the St 
experiments in that direction have abundantly revealed, 
identical with a guaranty of reckless and irresponsible banki 

On the other hand, The Christian Science Monitor is sati 
that ‘‘in all, the proposal has much to commend it.’ Of cou 
“it has also serious difficulties in its way which should not be 
ignored, but provided against by the sponsors’’— 


‘“‘Bank inspection would have to be strengthened and exten 
and sound standards be enforced by effective penalties lest t 
system become merely a means of levying the losses of incompe 
tent bankers upon the competent. a 

“With such points guarded, however, the measure may ap 
propriately take a place on the reconstruction program in Con 
gress to aid in the present emergency. - 

“The new agency would speed up the return of deposite 
money from closed banks. This is important in itself. Millic 
of dollars have been locked up for many months at a time 
have therefore been withdrawn from business. 

“But the great merit of the scheme is that it would 1 
confidence in the country’s banking system. For, tho tl 
positors in general get their money back, they never 
whether they will or not. : 

“A well-drafted guaranty measure would render the ine 
mable service of replacing this uncertainty with certainty.” 


‘’ 
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7 Labor’s Anti-Injunction Victory 


K COULDN’T EVEN WHISPER IT to his wife. 
But now he can, thanks to an act of Congress 
which permits him to tell her, without running the 
sk of landing in jail. 

“He” is a working man, out on strike, but rigidly restrained 
his speech by court injunction. 

And the act that unfetters his tongue is the Norris-La Guardia 
1ti-injunction measure, sharply limiling Federal court action in 
bor disputes. As the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot explains: 

“An injunction granted in Iowa, in 1930, enjoined the de- 
ndants from communicating, verbally or in written form or 
| any other manner, that there was a strike at a certain mill, 
- that there was a controversy over wages, or that the com- 
jainant was unfair to organized union labor—an injunction 
hich had the effect of prohibiting an employee from mentioning 
yen to his wife any of these things, and putting him in contempt 
‘court if he did so. 

“This is one of the most extreme instances of injunctional 
yranny on record, but there are many others hardly less severe.” 

No longer, however, will such abuses be possible. The Norris- 
a Guardia bill prevents them. Hailed as the most important 
ictory in the history of the organized-labor movement, the mea- 
ire is also a victory for Senator Norris after an eight-year fight. 

Never before was the Nebraska veteran able to get his bill out 
f committee for Senate action. Remembering this, Washington 
bservers were astonished by the way the opposition faded when 
came to a show-down, and to see the bill slide through both 
fouses by overwhelming majoritiés. First, the Senate gave it 
5-5 approval, then the House bestowed a 363-13 blessing. 

As important provisions of the bill are summarized by the 
Jashington correspondent of the United Press: 

“1. Outlaws the ‘yellow-dog’ contract in Federal courts. 

“2. Restricts Federal anti-labor injunctions. 

**3. Gives the right of trial by jury for contempt offense out- 
de the immediate presence of the court.” 

The ‘“‘yellow-dog”’ contract is defined for us, as well as de- 
ounced, by the Newark Evening News: ‘‘It binds the worker 
ot to join a labor organization during his employment, and is 
<acted by gouging employers as a condition of employment.” 

Altho it finally received a smashing majority, the bill kicked 
p a lively fight in the House, the correspondents tell us. Repre- 
mtative Beck of Pennsylvania denounced it as “a long march 
. the direction of Moscow,’’ while Representative Blanton of 
exas declared it would give the labor-unions ‘‘a throttling hold 
n the Government,’ and— 


“This is a special class act. It takes inherent rights away 
om 120,000,000 people and gives those rights to the 5,000,000.” 


Pare House bill differed in some respects from that adopted by 
1e Senate, but these differences were quickly ironed out, and its 
iends were confident that President Hoover would sign the 
easure. 

“This is a bill of rights for the American workman, and a 
odel which every one of the forty-eight States should follow,’’ 
selares the Philadelphia Record. With this view a majority of 
upers seem to agree, altho the opposing minority is vociferous 
its objections. 

Working men ‘‘will have a better chance than ever before, if 
is bill becomes law,” says the Washington News, “to unite as 
ee men and fix a fair price for their services. The right which 
vs been theoretically theirs for so long, which justice has 
Jnowledged with lip service, will be theirs in fact.” 

“What the bill does, essentially,”’ remarks the Baltimore Swn, 
s to read the Federal Bill of Rights into the law governing 
junctions, where it has often been conspicuously lacking.” 
“Of course,” says the Richmond News-Leader, ‘‘the die-hard 


ats will turn to the State courts”— 


- 


“There are State courts, no doubt, that will go as far in the 
grant of injunction as any Federal tribunals, but they are some- 
what closer to the voters, and their judges are subject to election 
or to appointment by a responsible Governor.”’ 

As spokesman for the minority opposing the measure, the 
Washington Post declares that it “‘goes far beyond protection 
of the rights of working men,’’ and— 


: A : oes 
Tn some eases it would provide a cloak of legal sanction for 


He Won an Eight-Year Fight 
In labor’s behalf, when Congress passed the Norris-La Guardia 
anti-injunction bill. Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 


violence, and in others would hinder the courts in defending 
human life and property rights.” 


As for the ‘‘yellow-dog”’ contract, The Post tells us that “‘in 
three different cascs the Supreme Court has held that such con- 
tracts are valid and that no legislative body has authority to 
outlaw them.’ And it adds: 


“Organized labor ought to be the last group to assault the 
freedom of contract. 

“Wor centuries working men fought for the right to sell their 
services to whomsoeyer they pleased. 

“Now, organized unions of laboring men are seeking to limit 
the freedom of individuals who do not care to join with them. 
To encroach upon the rights of free contract would be to turn 
back on the road to vassalage again. 

‘““The Norris bill is an assault upon the declaration of human 
rights in the Constitution.” 


But many papers congratulate Senator Norris upon this second 
major victory within a few weeks—the other was the passage 
of his ‘‘lame-duck” resolution. Says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


‘‘Any number of his ideas, originally denounced as radical, 
at last have flowered into respectability. 

“Tt was so with his proposal to abolish the lame-duck session 
of Congress, his suggestion to do away with the electoral college, 
his campaign against abuse of the injunction in labor disputes, 
and it will, we believe, become true of his plan for Muscle Shoals. 

“Tt is well for the country that the Senate has a man whose 
exploring mind penetrates the thick epidermis of usage and 
tradition to the rational core of government.” 


GreNERAL Prosperity will finally rise from the ranks.— 
Los Angeles Times. 


Ir the dove of peace is hanging over Shanghai, it is taking 
long chances.—Dayton Journal. 


It’s about time for Hawaii to start an investigation of the 
U.S. kidnaping situation.—Tampa Tribune. 


““S,xXOPHONE-PLAYERS are born, not made,’’ writes a musical 
critic. Another argument for birth-control—Punch. 


A vax of $1 on after-dinner speeches is suggested in Ontario. 
The financial condition of the province must be desperate. 
Rarely, in ordinary times, is 
anything taxed at 200 per cent. 
of its value.— Detroit News. 


Ir might serve Japan right if 
she did conquer China and then 
had to govern it.—Springfield 
Union. 


Foop prices are getting so 
low that maybe, if we wait long 
enough, this depression will turn 
into a gorge.— Boston Herald. 


Every famous man’s wife 
has an uneasy feeling that 
something will happen to open 
the world’s eyes.—Hariford 
Times. 


“Mann,” says a fashion note, 
“‘will wear step-ins this spring.” 
Which, of course, means good- 
by to pulling your pants on 
over your head.—Springfield 
Union. 


Women of Russia recently 
celebrated an international 
woman’s day for a couple of 
hours, after which they went 
back to clean out the stable 
and guide the plow.—Portland 
Oregonian. 
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One thing that ails this 
country is too many leaders trying to stay with the crowd rather 
than out in front.—Dallas News. 


GoLF-wipows are advised to follow their husbands round as 
a slimming exercise. Our thoughts are with the husbands.— 
Punch. 


Interior decorators say old-fashioned horsehair furniture is 
coming in again. Where are they going to get the horses?— 
Dayton Journal. 


Ir Tue Lirnrary Diaust puts on another poll for the Presi- 
dent, it will go a long way toward wiping out the Post-office 
deficit.—Dalton (Ga.) Citizen. 


You would have thought, wouldn’t you, that woman suffrage 
might have resulted in the improvement of conditions in govern- 
ment bureaus?—Arkansas Gazette. 


An observer in the New York zoo says the armadillo, when it 
gets cold, curls up into a ball and lets itself freeze solid. Very 
much like business—Tacoma Ledger. 


Speakina of this here dollar-hoarding question, it’s just 
possible that there wouldn’t be so many slackers now, if there 
hadn’t been so many slickers a while back.— Boston Herald. 


We wish the political parties would hurry up and nominate 
their candidates so that Tur Lirsrary Diaesr ean get to work 
and find out who’s going to be elected.— Nashville Southern Lum- 
berman. 


We are all healthier, the insurance companies keep insisting, 
since these peculiar times have come upon us. General Pros- 
perity has apparently been superseded by Corporal Wellbeing. 
~~ Boston Herald. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


After the Storm 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia ‘‘Inquirer.”’ 
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Wary is it we never hear of a self-made woman?—Boston Shoes 
and Leather Reporter. 


Tue Japs are about the first people to stage a defensive war: 
on foreign soil.—Springfield (Mo.) News. 


STALIN is a pacifist because if the Red Army won a war, it 
might kick him out.—Berlin Vossische Zeitung. 


Japan wants the world to believe that she isn’t fighting anys 
war but is winning all the battles —Arizona Producer. . 


s 


“Tip length of life,’ says a writer, ‘ought to be measured yi 
the number and importance of our ideas and not by the numbert 
of our days.’”’ When measured: 
by this standard, some people! 
have never been born.— 
Humorist (London). 


Tue Chinese aren’t sup-' 
posed to have any long-range: 
artillery, but they smashed five: 
Japanese banks in one day. 
—St. Louts Star. 


Rn 


League of Nations s 
they were afraid it would be te 


raising, we’ve decided to le 
the Government have our in: 


law against kidnaping. It 
believed that this will com 
all kidnapers to quit bus 
and go back to bootlegging 
San Diego Union. 4 


Ir isn’t surprizing, declares 
a Colorado college psychologist 
if a young man finds it h 
to settle down before marria 
No, indeed. And it is not surprizing if he finds it hard to set 
up after it.—Boston Herald. 


JAPAN’S chances for saving face over Manchuria would he 
been better if she hadn’t lost her head at Shanghai Washingte 
Post. 


Tue archives of the League of Nations now contain 1,( 
international agreements. One or two of which have been kept 
—Judge. 

Mayse Japan is refusing to declare war on China through A 
desire to remain eligible for the next Nobel Peace Awarc 
Arkansas Gazette. : 


Liquip rubber is now being sprayed on metal to form ¢ 
resilient protective covering. May be an idea here for p 
trians.—Arizona Producer. r 


AN expert says 70 per cent. of the visions we have in sleep a 
unpleasant. That’s not so much better than being aw. 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. ‘ 


Tuts is called an economy Congress because it is try 
reduce government costs $300,000,000 and increase 
$1,000,000,000.— Daily Oklahoman. ; 


Cars are being made in so many colors that they will 
almost any costume, says a woman’s page note, but what 


like to find is a nice, snappy new one to match our incom 
Boston Herald. te : a 


Tue world’s largest gas-bag, the Akron, broke a rud 
presence of a committee of Congressmen. This demo 
the superiority of Congressmen, conditions 
Arbor Michigan Daily. 
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COMMENT 


Hindenburg Making Germany Safe for Everybody 


OR THE UNITED STATES President Field Marshal 

von Hindenburg’s victory by 7,300,000 votes over Hitler, 

Germany’s dapper Fascist leader, means that the one 
rm of government which offers the securest guaranty for 
merican investments in the Fatherland is to continue. 
So American correspondents over there speak of the March 13 
ections for the Presidency, which are to be followed by a run- 
f election on April 10, because the eighty-four-year-old Chief 
xecutive of Germany fell short of an absolute majority over the 
ur candidates opposing him. 
Yet no doubt exists in the 
inds of the German Govern- 
ent that President von Hin- 
enburg will give his younger 
val a severe heating at the 
cond balloting, and rejoicing 
general that triumph for the 
anch, gray-haired President 
proof positive of Germany’s 
etermination to follow the 
ath of moderation in internal 
ad in international affairs. 
The suecess of Hitler, we 
ad in some Berlin dispatches, 
ight have meant that Amer- 
a’s three to four billion 
oars invested under the 
erman Republie would evap- 
rate in Fascist radicalism or 
vil war. 
In France, meanwhile, those 
litors who hold Briand’s fame 
1 admiring memory are con- 
inced that this German na- 
onal election proves that the 
reat French statesman of 
conciliation 
hen he trusted the German 
efenders of order.” Among 
ubled editorials the 
rench dailies, we find the Paris 
epublique (Rad.) sayins: 


“ 


‘was not wrong 


from 


*““We believe that if Briand’s policies had not been discarded 
_ recent months, von Hindenburg would have been the victor 
1 the first ballot. 

“The impending defeat of Hitler—on the second ballot—will 
> the first act of homage, or rather, the first compensation of 
story, to the man who worked for a goal which could not be 
shieved during his own lifetime.” 


aor all do not think that Hindenburg’s triumph means peace. 
he Paris Nationalist Ami du Peuple questions it sharply, and 


oomily remarks: 


““Byverybody agrees that Hitler—that uncouth, mediocre, 
ustrian house-painter—is an accident. But if Hitler represents 
1 accidental episode, von Hindenburg, on the contrary, repre- 
nts everything serious, profound, and permanent in the German 
ul. Y 

“Tt is in von Hindenburg—ponderous, calm, disciplined, and 
rong-willed—that the German erowd rediscovers the Bis- 
arckian tradition, with all that it implies of imperialism and 


ssire for conquest.” 


Cables to Tue Literary Diaustr from London show the Tory 
forning Post claiming that altho Hitler was beaten in his bid 


A Dutch Laugh at Hitler 


Hitler: ‘Heavens, the woods are full of him!” 
—'‘‘De Groene Amsterdammer.’ 


for the President’s office, ‘his power for mischief, tho weakened, 
is not scotched,”’ and it goes on: 


“Tn the Prussian elections next month he may obtain sufficient 
support to overturn the Center Party-Socialist coalition in that 
all-important State. A government with a strong Hitlerite 
coloring in Prussia may well make Bruening’s already precarious 
hold on the Reich virtually untenable.” 


Aino The Morning Post adds ominously that ‘if he fails to 


secure a clear majority in 


Prussia, Hitler, in order to 
keep alive the militant spirit 
upon which his movement 
find himself 
driven to a trial of strength 


hy foree.”’ 


thrives, may 


Again the note of foreboding 
is sounded by so poised a news- 
paper as the Manchester Guar- 
dian, which thus analyzes the 
election results: 


‘“ Hitler was a bad candidate. 
His long hesitation before 
finally accepting the nomina- 
tion was absurd. 

“Stories current about his 
attempts to acquire German 
citizenship, his indecision when 
Bruening was attempting to 
arrange von Hindenburg’s re- 
election by a Reichstag vote, 
must all be counted against 
him. The amount of his poll 
suggests that the movement he 
leads, if not diminishing, at 
least is at a standstill. 

“At the same time it must 
be remembered that von Hin- 
denburg polled a very moderate 
vote, and that every vote cast 
against him, whether Nazi, 
Communist, or Nationalist, was 
in favor of the overthrow of 
the Republic and repudiation 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

“So large a disruptive ele- 
ment can not but be dangerous, and its growth would be dis- 
astrous. If it grows it will be because Bruening has been unable 
to justify his policy by results.” 


5) 


‘Tus outpouring of voters for the eleztion, Berlin press dis- 
patches say, broke all German records when the total was ap- 
proximately 33,660,377 out of 44,000,000 qualified voters. 

The official standing of the candidates with preliminary final 


returns in from all districts was: 


President .vone eluin denlpur cere. sentient itis 18,661,736 
ING OUMELIR GR (CBRE) ss acc occ on ape be todbons buses 11,328,571 
Diane Mor auanenain (Cones 6 ony oaonse oc conto std 4,971,079 
Theodore Duesterpere ONat.) es eee. eas ee 2,557 ,876 
(Ghustiany WiTireelChaGls3oy) 4.4 o so bdo oe arpa sone Sc 111,477 


The big poll by Thaelmann naturally cheers German Com- 
munists, and one of their organs, the Rote Fahne, in an editorial 
eabled to THs Lirzrary Diagust, declares: 


“Rive million votes for the Communist candidate have a 
greater significance than a nearly equal number of Communist 
votes in the Reichstag elections of 1930. 

“These ballots were cast in direct contradiction to the Social 


15 


10 
tU 


Democratic party’s policy of ‘the lesser evil, ’ which was opposed 
to the bid for a revolutionary Class struggle aiming at the creation 


of a Soviet Germany.” 
In sharp contrast is the view-point of Vorwaerts, official organ 


of the German Social Democracy, which avers: 


“The Communists’ humiliation is complete. In many districts 
they lost votes compared with the Reichstag elections, because 
their electorate simply refused to join their leaders in a non- 


sensieal windmill fight against the Social- Democratic party.” 


‘Ma eanwutte the Berliner Tageblatt (Lib.) observes with some- 


thing of a sneer that: 


‘“‘Byerybody knew that the 
Hitlerites who emerged from - 
the 1930 elections as the 
second largest party mean- 
while had surpassed the Social- 
ists. However, this is not the 
issue. 

“The Hitlerites lost their 
fight because they were blind 
and hysterical enough to wage 
it under the motto ‘ Hitler will 
be President.’ They might 
have been justified in claiming 
victory had they modestly 
announced their aim as being 
merely to demonstrate that 
they are the largest party in 
Germany.” 


But a People’s party news- 
paper of importance, the Koel- 
nische Zeitung seems to believe 
that the Communist vote and 
the Hitler vote chiefly reveal 
that’ Germany is not headed 
for any wild gambles in govern- 
ment, when it declares: ; 


“We certainly are not blind 
to the fact that Thaelmann 
has five million supporters, and 
we do not underestimate the 
significance of Hitler’s follow- 
ing of eleven million. 

“Yet radicalism has not 
grasped power in Germany, and 
will not. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people refuses the 
adventure. The result in Hesse, Hamburg, and Brunswick 
shows that Hitlerism apparently has reached its peak. Right 
Wing radicalism staked everything on one card, which is its best, 
namely Hitler’s personality. Hitler entered the fight personally 
for the first time since the 1923 putsch. The popular appeal of 
von Hindenburg’s personality, however, shattered his illusions.’’ 


The big surprize of editorials cabled to Tur Lirrrary Digrst 
is provided by the Italian press. The land of Fascism is strong for 
the Fascist Hitler, and apparently Italian editors are unanimous 
in holding Hitler to be the real victor in the elections, because of 
his “‘compact party which deprived von Hindenburg of a major- 
ity.” Says the Rome Giornale d’ Italia, 


“The elections resulted in the national political humiliation of 
the Field Marshal who, despite an unprecedented formidable 
coalition, failed to take into account the heterogeneity of his 
support.” 


According to the Milan Corriere della Sera, the election was 
“an utter defeat for the Social Democrats and a great success for 
Hitler.” The Turin Stampa says: 


“Social Democracy is now in an inglorious decline. The 
Nazis, besides becoming the biggest German party, outdistanced 
all others. The coalition, instead of arresting Hitler’s progress, 
accelerated it.” 
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A Pre-Election Warning Against Communism 
“Under the Red Hand this might happen to Germany.” 


—'‘‘Kladderadatsch’’ 
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Germany’s War Help to England 


HE FOLLY OF GERMANY provided British Ministers, 
with ‘‘a reason for war which could be explained to the’ 
public.”’- 

So we are told by a contributor to the London New Statesman: 
and Nation, who relates that a member of the British Cabinet in| 
1914 told him not long ago that ‘“‘he vividly remembered the 
unspeakable relief he felt when Germany invaded Belgium.” 

England had to go into the war as the result of the invasion, this: 
informant notes, and everybody in England could understand, 

why; but, he adds: 


“The real reason—our close. 
understanding with France and. 
Russia, and the fact that, as 
a Great Power, we could not 
permit France to be defeated: 
by Germany—would not haye 
satisfied public opinion, and 
would have led to awkward 
questions about these secret 
commitments, some of which 
were not known by many 
members of the Cabinet itself 
until the crisis. : 

““As for the other Powers, 
Austrian recklessness was fla- 
grant. She had a strong case 
against Serbia, but her insis- 
tence on war after her harsh 
terms were accepted by Serbia 
. proved that she intended, at 
all costs, to banish for good and 
all the menace to the Austrian 
Empire involved in the greater 
Jugo-Slavian movement. 

*“*The case against Germa 
is that the military authorit 
were too strong for the Chane 
lor: that she backed Aust 
and only tried to call -her off 
when the military authorities 
her own country, in Aus 
and in Russia were comple 
out of hand. 

‘But if it had not been for 
Russia’s premature mobili 
tion (carried out, as we n 
know, against the Czar’s o1 
ders), war might have bee 
averted at the eleventh hou 


(Berlin) . 


Whatever the real moral of all this is, the French have a ve 
bitter argument against war as provided by the Paris Mai 
in a table of percentages of the death losses of the various nations 
engaged: 


1914-1918, przED FOR THEIR COUNTRY: 


France, 3.06 per cent. of the population. 

Italy, 1.24 per cent. of the population. 

Great Britain, 1.25 per cent. of the population. 
Belgium, 0.50 per cent. of the population. 
U.S., 0.07 per cent. of the population. 

Russia, 1 per cent. of the population. 

Serbia, 8.2 per cent. of the population. 
Roumania, 1.87 per cent of the population. 
Japan, 0.001 per cent. of the population. 


slene official figures of the death losses of France as vecorded Ht 
the Matin are: 


Army ooh. hee 1,370,000 
Navy . 5 3 ee ee 13,200 
Civilians: 4... ee 23,400 
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Famine Looms in Soviet Russia 


ORTY MILLION PEASANTS are going to need food 
relief in Soviet Russia. 
Harvests failed last fall in many sections of the 
country. 

The districts affected, press dispatches say, are the Urals, 
West Siberia, the middle and lower Volga basins, Bashkayra, 
and the northern parts of the Caucasus. 

The combination of the shortage and the necessity of supply- 
ing the peasants in these regions with grain, it appears, has 
radically interfered with the 
Government’s spring’ 
program. 

In the Ukraine, in particular, 
we are told, the backwardness 
for 


sowing 


of preparations spring 
sowing is causing Moscow 


great anxiety. It is said that 
not more than half the grain 
required for sowing is ready. 

The dispatch of one million 
tons of grain to the distrest 
localities, say these Riga dis- 
patches, was decreed by Joseph 
Stalin, the Soviet dictator, in 
February. But the movement 
is proceeding slowly because 
the railways are unable to 
cope with the additional traffic. 

Another hampering factor, 
it seems, is the reluctance of 
affected districts to relinquish 
grain which, officials contend, 
is stored up. 

But most significant is the 
fact that even the Soviet press contains admissions that all 
is not so well as the result of what adverse critics call sareasti- 
eally, the ‘triumph of collective farming.’’. The Council of 
People’s Commissars has issued a resolution, signed by Joseph 
Stalin and by Russia’s Premier, V. Molotov, which is published 
in /sviestia, the official organ of the Soviet Government in Moscow. 

Three important facts are disclosed in the resolution: 


First, that ‘‘some of the Eastern regions of the Union are 
experiencing difficulties with food.” 

Second, that now, as the sowing campaign draws near, a 
great many collective farms in these regions have no seed, which 
naturally seriously threatens the crops of next fall. . 

_- Third, that the Government will loan 53,500,000 pounds of 
grain to these farms, both for seed and for feeding their members. 


Se ouMENTING on these facts, Pravda, the official organ of the 
‘Communist party in Moscow, reveals that the Eastern provinces 
are not the only ones in which things go wrong: 

. “In the Ukraine, a great many regions were very late in de- 
livering their grain to the Government. The first half of February 
‘has shown that these regions have stopt the deliveries of grain 


which they should make. 
“In the Voznesersk region only 1,000 tons of grain were de- 


livered, altho 10,235 tons were due.” 


Moreover, this newspaper does not deny that, in a great many 
‘places, agricultural conditions are somewhat chaotic. Thus, it 
“says; “in certain collective farms of the Yakimovsky region, 
‘the seed prepared for the sowing campaign rotted and» went to 
‘waste.’ And in a region in the Lower Volga, “special guards 
‘had to be placed near the granaries because the population was 
about to plunder them.” Moreover, Pravda adds that about 
‘half of the tractors in the collective farms still go unrepaired, 
‘altho they all ought to be in working order. 


An Italian Thrust 


Home talk in Russia: ‘Everybody says Stalin is such a wonderful 
leader, always ravenous for victory. But we are ravenous for food.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST LA rz 


A. Yugov, a noted Russian economist writing in Socialisti- 
chesky Viestnik, a Social-Démoctatié arititSoviet’ Russian weekly 
in Berlin, sees the chief cause Of these agricultural troubles in 
the Soviet system of ‘‘collective farming,” and he goes on: 


“A peasant belonging to a collective farm never knows to 
what share of the farm’s crops he-is entitled. The Soviet sta- 
tistics show, for instance, that only 30 per cent. of the collective 
farms divided their crops among their members by the first of 
February. ; 

“And in 45 per cent. of collective farms the peasants had not 
even by the first of February had the ‘advance in grain’ 
which they are supposed to get. And what peasant can 
be expected to work honestly 
and zealously for the Govern- 
ment if he even does not get 
paid for it? 

““As long as these peasant 
demands are not satisfied, the 
peasants, as before, both within 
and outside of collective farms, 
will obstinately struggle against 
the Government. They will 
struggle against it by a method 
which is typical of Russia, and 
which is the only possible 
method in Soviet conditions: 
by lowering the productivity 
of their labor and by ‘sabotag- 
ing’ the economic programs 
of the Government in every 
possible way.” 


Possliednia Novosti, a demo- 
cratic anti-Bolshevist Russian 
daily in Paris, observes: 


“What matters is that the 
famine in Russia’s eastern 
provinces is a direct result of 
Stalin’s policy. Of course, the 
Soviet Government will account 
for this famine by ‘adverse 
weather conditions,’ and foreigners, misled by the Soviet 
propaganda, will submissively repeat this explanation. 

““And, as before, they will go on defending the idiotic idea of 
the colleetivization of agriculture in Russia. In reality, however, 
this famine which, at last, has been officially recognized by the 
Soviet Government, is a fruit of its own policy.” 


—‘‘Il ‘420’ ” (Florence). 


Japan Fears Soviet Competition 


OVIET power to compete with other nations is rapidly 
gaining strength, and Japan must keep an eye on the strides 
of Soviet industry, especially as outlined in the second Five-Year 


Plan. 
This is the feeling of some Tokyo journals, including Yomiurt, 


which remarks: 


‘‘Tn the new plan, which is as extensive as the first, the aim is 
complete technical reconstruction and establishment of principal 
heavy industries. 

“Rash comment on the chances of success for the plan would 
be untimely. While the leading capitalistic nations are in a 
quandary at their large productive equipment and waning con- 
sumption, the Soviet Union is centering all its energy on eco- 
nomie growth. 

“This indicates the country is trying to dispose of products in 
large quantities. Last year, rumors that Soviet wheat was to 
be dumped on the world market disturbed prices everywhere. 
Soviet activity in growing sugar menaces beet-sugar growers in 
Europe. As a result of cotton expansion, Soviet cotton is already 
competing with middle-grade American cotton in the British 
market, aided by price competition. In the maritime provinces, 
the raw-silk industry is rising in importance, and Soviet silk is 
rivaling Italian silk in Europe. : 

‘‘When the Soviets asked for the services of Japanese seri- 
cultural experts, Japan had to refuse, for it would be helping an 
industry that menaces the future of Japanese silk, the most im- 
portant export of the nation,” 
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Crushing India’s Red Shirts 


HE RED SHIRT MOVEMENT has been smashed in 
the Northwest Frontier Province of India. 

Its leaders have been put into jail. Revenue is flow- 
ing in spontaneously for the Government. There is a new spirit 
of dazed respect among the villagers, who a few weeks ago were 
dangerously revolutionary. 

That is the story of English press correspondents at Peshawar, 
where the Red Shirt organization showed its greatest strength, 
and added just one more factor to Britain’s burden in India. 


Acme photograph 


A Red Shirt Mass Meeting in India 


This airplane photograph shows a Red Shirt demonstration in the Northwest 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, since imprisoned, was the 
The Red Shirts themselves form the dark mass in the 
upper half, while the white-clad villagers from the surrounding districts squat on 


Frontier Province of India. 


speaker on this occasion. 


the ground in the lower half of the picture. 


The Mullahs—Moslem priests—who have been stirring up the 
border tribes, are paid agents of the Soviet Government, accord- 
ing to Rene MacColl, representative of the London Daily Tele- 
graph at Peshawar. 
official sources. 


He claims to have this information from 


He pictures the situation at the end of February as almost 
entirely peaceful in four of the five administrative districts, the 
exception being Peshawar. But three months ago, things looked 
very differently, and at Christmas, it appears, the plans of the 
Red Shirt insurgents for a general rising were almost complete. 
The Pathans believed that British rule was finished. Now this 
correspondent reports: 


“So complete has been the victory of law and order that there 
is a wide-spread belief in the remainder of India—even in 
responsible cireles—that the truth is not being told. There are 
tales of a drastic censorship cloaking harsh measures, wholesale 
shootings, and ‘repression,’ apart from the wild fabrications of 
the vernacular press. Actually, however, it was by seizing the 
initiative that the Government achieved its dramatie suceess. 

“Knowing that the Red Shirts’ plans were nearly mature for a 
general rising, the authorities got their blow in first on Christ- 
mas Eve with a series of lightning raids by the police and military, 
which continued nightly for a fortnight. A high offieial said: 


MIA R CHiee 2563) eh ee 


“<The Pathans truly thought our rule was finished. They can 
understand anything save inaction. They reached a point where 
they thought they could do anything they liked with impunity, 
but after swift blows they are now disillusioned, dazed, and 
chastened.’ 

“Overnight the revolutionaries were left leaderless, and the 
relentless drive of the last two months netted 6,000 prisoners 
from the Peshawar district alone, of whom 4,000 are still in jail. 
It is considered highly significant that those who have been re- 
leased are returning to their villages in a different spirit, and are 
advising others that the game is not worth the candle.” 


The casualties in two months in the Peshawar district, we are 
told, were only one killed and three wounded. 
More have occurred elsewhere, notably at Kohat, 
where fourteen were killed. But this Peshawar 
informant avers that this is exceptional. He tells 
us then that he drove to Utmanzai, in the North- 
west Frontier Province, the native place of Abdul 
Gaffar Khan, leader of the Red Shirts, who is now 
in jail. y 

Hight weeks earlier, he informs us, this would 
have been impossible, because the whole district, 
tho nominally within the British Empire, was 


* 
actually like a Soviet region. ; 


ace village had its Congress offices, a Red 
Shirt administration and no police. Europeans 
venturing into them were maltreated, but now, h 
advises us, ‘‘there could be no more peaceful 
people.” He adds: “‘I was received with friendly 
grins everywhere.” Abdul Gaffar Khan, writes a 
correspondent lately in India for the Manchester 
Guardian, gives you the impression that he is 
great, genial, overgrown, rather stupid boy—and 
very much of an unreasoning fanatic. We read 
then: 


“His Red Shirt organization for long was un- 
doubtedly the most solid and genuine of all the 
politico-social movements in recent Indian history. 


real or imaginary, it became also the most danger. 
ous movement in any province of India. 

““One result of the general contempt for the law 
which the movement has fostered is an increase in 
the number of common murders to an average of 
one a day in the Peshawar district alone, where 
there are only one and a quarter million people.” 


The Guardian’s contributor goes on to say that it is tragic 
that the Red Shirt movement should have such a wild leade 
as Abdul Gaffar Khan at the moment when its province is 
within immediate reach of a leap to equality with the other 
provinces. It is then pointed out: 


“The one hopeful sign is the growing recognition among think- 
ing Indians—even among some very recently in prison—of t! 
very real danger lest self-governing India should inherit a lega 
of indiscipline unamenable to a mere change of Constitution; lest 
Swaraj [home-rule], now much nearer than in their hearts they 


i 


vogue for lawlessness. 
“The pity of it is that those who do recognize the danger seem 
always to look for its abatement only to the authority of thi 
governmental system whose days are now so plainly numbered 
? 

Alenen GAFFAR KHAN Started, two years ago, a movement » 
social reform in the Afghan Youth League, and soon mac 
definite attempt to raise a large force against the Governmen 
He was arrested, then released, when he at once threw him 
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The One and Only Eilshemius 


OR YEARS NEW YORK has had a letter-writer who 


claimed to be a great artist. In fact, ‘‘none greater.” 


This was Louis M. Hilshemius, and the New York 
Sun was his favorite mail-box. 

Indeed, ‘‘he wrote on all sorts of subjects,” says Henry Me- 
Bride in The Sun, ‘‘but chiefly on the supremacy of Mr. Hil- 
shemius as an artist. 

These letters amused The Sun’s editors and readers alike. They 
chuckled over the astounding claims of the writer, but never 
sought a sight of the pictures about which the claims were made. 

This is where they made a mistake, says the present Sun’s 
eritic, ‘‘for many people, at this late date, begin to say that the 
pictures are very good indeed, and that the artist is quite justified 
in refusing to assume hypocritical airs of modesty in speaking 
of his work.” 

An exhibition has just been held at the Valentine Galleries in 
New York, and even some of the museums here and there in this 
country are among the quite numerous purchasers. 

Our reluctance to recognize an artist who is now advanced in 
years savors of a certain snobbishness in our art tendencies, so 
Mr. MeBride hints: 


“Why the pictures of Mr. Eilshemius were rejected for an 
entire generation is easily enough explained. 

“The artist’s ideas, feelings, and manners were helplessly 
American, and they were brought forward in a period when it 
was fashionable not to be American, when the painters were all 
struggling to be European, and when Henry James, Whistler, and 
Sargent preferred having London residences rather than New 
York ones. 

“There was not a touch anywhere in poor Mr. Hilshemius’s 
paintings that was fashionable—there is not to this day—but 
there was much that was poetic. In fact, the despised Mr. 
Kilshemius is that rare thing—a genuine lyric painter. 

“In the dozen years or so since Marcel Duchamp and the 
Société Anonyme discovered the true worth of Eilshemius in the 
exhibitions at the Independents, there has been a steadily in- 
ereasing band of converts, and lately there is evidence that some 
of the young people are making a political cult out of the affair, 
all of which may help the cause of the artist and, incidentally, the 
young people engaged in it. 

“However, young people dearly love ‘a cause’ and, once per- 
suaded themselves, like to make it as difficult as possible for the 
enemy—i. e., those not yet converted. These outsiders, hearing 
so much noise, are sure to inquire into the matter and, as like as 
not, will be confronted at first with the less-acceptable paintings, 
for Mr. Hilshemius, in a long lifetime, has painted an enormous 
number of pictures, not all of which are equally susceptible to 
fame.” 


Tne South Sea appeals to Mr. Eilshemius’s imagination, and 
he has often painted the islands from memory: 


“These works please lastingly. They are not intellectual, like 
the performances of Mr. La Farge in the same region, nor erotic, 
like the canvases of the recent Mr. Gauguin, but simple and 
youthful eestasies that have an unmistakable singing quality, 
tho exprest in paint. 

“The pictures have so little ‘side’ to them that one suspects 

that these are just the sort of pictures the Samoans might have 
painted of themselves had they been versed in this particular 
medium. 
“But with all their simplicities of painting, the color has a 
peculiar and vital vibrancy, and the tone of the work impresses 
you more each time you encounter it. The chances are, once you 
have accepted these South Sea pictures, you will go on to acquire 
a special affection for all the works of the artist, for there is a 
rusticity to them that is especially attractive in these days of our 
first rebound from ‘the culte de Europe.’”’ 


- Albert Ryder is the American painter of long-established 
fame ‘‘with whom Hilshemius is most akin.” Mr. McBride 


asserts that Ryder was also the object of Hilshemius’s envy, and 
the present exhibitor, ina letter to The Sun of March 5, gives his 
own view: 

l asked him how 
“You see it is best 


“Tn 1907 I visited Ryder in his sniall rooms. 
long it took him to paint one of his canvases. 


to take ten years to execute one subject.’ I laughed and told him 
“You must be the Devil,’ he 
Well, when I got back to my studio on Twenty-third 


I could do the trick in a few hours. 
shouted. 


Courtesy of the Valentine Galleries, New York 


Eilshemius in His Studio 


The upper picture on the easel is a sketch of the vaudeville stage, 
the lower a fantasy of the South Seas. 


Street, I painted my two paintings in one hour for each. Quite 
some energy! Selah! 
“Dr. Louis M. ErusuHemivus, M. A., 
‘‘Most Rapid Master Painter.” 


Whe paintings are as interesting as Eilshemius himself, says 
“Beau Broadway,” the personal columnist in The Morning 
Telegraph (New York), who deals deeper in Hilshemius person- 
alities: 


“T first met him a year ago in an art gallery, when he handed 
me a little cireular which he had printed himself. It proclaimed 
him modestly as ‘The Genius of the Ages,’ and listed his varied 
talents. 

“The circular also stated that Mr. Hilshemius had great 
histrionic talents and, had he continued on the stage, would un- 
doubtedly have become ‘the world’s greatest actor.’ 

‘‘In his spare time Hilshemius writes letters to the editors of 
‘the voice of the people’ columns on the average of four a week, 
commenting on various timely subjects. He changes his signa- 
ture every once in a while, claiming that he likes variety. 

‘He was an infant prodigy, and was once wealthy. He still is 
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listed in the Social Register. His most important pictures have 
been bought by the three most astute collectors of modern U. S. 
paintings.” 

The following may be the “‘circular.” At least, it bears the 
artist’s imprint: 

‘AN UNUSUAL INVENTOR IS 
“TOUIS MICHEL EILSHEMIUS, M.A. 

“Bdueator, Ex-Actor, Amateur All Round Doctor, Mesmerist- 
Prophet and Mystic, Reader of Hands and Faces, Linguist of 5 
Languages, Graphologist, Dramatist (7 Works), Short Story 
Writer and Novelettes (26 Works), Humorist Galore, Ex-Mimie, 
animal voices and humans, Ex-All Round Athletic Sportsman 
(to 1889), Universal Supreme Critic. Ex-Don Giovanni, De- 
signer of Jewelry, ete., Spiritist, Spirit-Painter Supreme, Best 
Marksman to 1881, Ex-Chess and Billiard Player to 1909, 
Scientist supreme: all ologies, Ex-Fancy Amateur Dancer, The 
most rapid master creator in the 3 Arts, Most wonderful and 
diverse painter of nude groups in the world. Traveling sales- 
man—in 30 cities on 30 nights, Philanthropist, Saved 20 lives— 
3 from suicide, Greatest Religionist, Globe Trotter, Half the 
Globe, Western. 

“His middle name is ‘Variety.’ All the supreme Genius 
Minds down the ages find Domain in 

“HILSHEMIUS 

“Born 1864 near Newark, N. J.” 


How Changing Words Go Down- 
Hill 
SN’T IT ODD HOW WORDS in changing usually go down- 
hill, exclaims Dr. Frank Thone, in his Science Service 
feature, Isn’t It Odd? (Washington). 

For example, he says, take a few of the derogatory terms 
applied to women. ‘‘Hussy”’ was originally “‘huswyf,’ which 
is merely an archaic spelling for ‘‘housewife.’”’ The poor word 
has not merely lost its original meaning, but has acquired a 
directly opposite one. Similarly ‘‘wench,’’ which now has a 
meaning very closely akin to that of ‘‘hussy,’’ in Shakespeare’s 
time, and even later, was merely a familiar and by no means un- 
complimentary term applied to any young woman. He goes on: 


“One of the strangest of these metamorphosed words is ‘hag,’ 
which is the same syllable as the German ‘Hexe,’ or witch, 
often spelled merely ‘hex’ in American newspaper accounts of 
troubles arising out of the superstitions of some of the ‘Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.’ ‘Hexe’ or ‘hex’ was originally ‘hagassisse,’ or, 
in Low German, ‘hagadisse.’ A hagassisse was a female spirit 
of the woods, like a sylph or dryad of the ancient Greeks. Her 
human imitator during the Middle Ages and early modern 
times, often a malefactor of one kind or another, became the 
‘Hexe,’ or in English, a ‘hag.’ 

“The same down-hill tendency is shown in words applied to 
children also. A ‘brat’ is said to be, originally, one clothed in 
a ‘brattach,’ a Celtic word meaning a rag or cloth—that is, an 
infant in a diaper. ‘Dunce’ also came from the Celtic parts of 
Britain; for the great Scholastic Duns Scotus founded a school 
of philosophy that split hairs too fine for the liking of dissenters, 
who applied his name in derision, not to philosophers but to 
stupid folk. ‘Booby’ and its variant, ‘boob,’ come from Ger- 
many, where ‘Bube’ (pronounced almost exactly like the En- 
glish ‘booby’) is a term of affection applied to any small boy. 
Very few words that have changed their meanings have under- 
gone an up-hill evolution. A few have made very slight ad- 
yanees, going, one might say, ‘from worse to bad.’ 

“A ease in point is ‘naughty.’ Nowadays it is applied usually 
to children, and means nothing more than troublesome or mis- 
chievous. But in Elizabethan times it was applied to adults, 
and had a more serious implication. To say that a man was 
‘naught’ or ‘naughty’ meant that he was malicious, dishonest, 
immoral—really bad. In those days its antonym was ‘honest,’ 
which now indicates only one virtue—dependability in financial 
or property transactions. But if you read in Shakespeare of an 
‘honest’ man, it is to be understood that the Bard was paying 
him a high compliment, imputing to him that he was a gentleman 
in all respects, a ‘square shooter’—very much what the French 

-source-word honnéte still implies.” 


A Ziegfeld First Night 


HE EINSTEIN THEORY MAY INTEREST its tens 
but a Ziegfeld Follies enthralls its thousands. 

This is a somewhat exaggerated report of the observa- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Brisbane, whose first column in the New 
York American reports the world’s doings with a trenchant pen. 

‘Historians of the future, describing our era,” he thinks, 
‘‘would like information about such a first night. Here it is.” _ 

So, like taking notes for a continuation of Frederick Lewis ; 
Allen’s recently published ‘‘Only Yesterday’? (Harper’s), he 
writes about ‘‘Hot-Cha!” the latest Ziegfeld offering: 


‘““Ag many as could be packed into the theater paid each 
$16.50 for their seats on Tuesday. The majority present were 
‘somebody,’ the others paid $16.5Q to be mistaken for somebody. 

“There was Paul Block, who owns newspapers, and Kobler, 
who owns a tabloid. Ask him: ‘Howis circulation?’ He jumps 
from his chair, reaches both hands toward the roof of the theater. 
Words can’t tell how circulation is going up. * 

‘‘Walter Chrysler, automobile maker, was there. He said: 

‘** Ziegfeld gives you ideas for decorating interiors of cars.’ 

“The Ziegfeld formula is ‘beautiful girls, plenty of humor, 
a nebulous plot.’ The chief girl, this time, is Lupe Velez, 4 
Mexican who dances, sings, rolls her eyes, and wriggles. : 

“Thirty ‘glorified’ American girls that stand behind her, andl 
also wriggle, are compared to Lupe Velez, like thirty plates of 
vanilla ice-cream standing behind a red-hot coal. * 

“Mr. Ziegfeld at the moment specializes in tall girls, with 
bored expressions, long legs, and no more hips than a plucked 
canary. He makes an exception in favor of one very short girl, | 
who, when she stands straight and kicks, can raise her knee 
above her forehead. Try to do that. ; 

‘Humor is supplied by an active person named Bert Lahr, — 
who is persuaded to become a bull-fighter, altho he has never — 
seen a bull. When he sees one, in real life a very gentle steer 
which appears in person on the Ziegfeld stage, the bull-fighter 
runs. 

‘‘Mr. Buddy Rogers supplies the manly pulchritude. Yo 
have rarely seen such black and glossy hair, or hair that billows 
so magnetically. He also sings, and pleases Lupe Velez. That 
is part of the plot, for there is a tall blonde lady who ought to — 
mean something to him. She does not. _ . 

““W. Averell Harriman was there. He deals in railroads and 
money. His father rebuilt the Union Pacific and other roads. — 
Herbert Bayard Swope was there also. He deals in everything. 

“There was William A. Curley, best evening newspaper editor 
in the country just now, and William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
who is learning the business, and an intelligent Frenchman, who 
only said Ces Américains! but said a great deal in those two — 
words.” 


The Cover 


HE charming picture on the cover, ‘‘ Young Mother Sewing, 
is from the famous Havemeyer Collection, recently be- 
queathed to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is one of the 
most brilliant specimens of the delightful art of Mary ‘Cassatt. 
The subject is obviously French, but the feeling is expressiv of 
the native character of the artist, who was born at Pittsburgh 
in 1855, and died in 1926. . 
The major part of her long life was spent in France, where sh 
was identified with the Impressionist group, and directly mol 
so it is said, by Manet. She is no less an American because h 
subjects are French, declares Lorinda M. Bryant in “Ameri 
Pictures-and Their Painters.” ‘‘Over and over again she pictur 
a mother and her child—the child a good, wholesome product 
of nature, with every function in working condition, and the 
mother alive to the needs of a healthy, growing, young hi 
animal.” 7 
“Although she persistently keeps motherhood before us, 
continues Mrs. Bryant, “yet her reiteration never for on 
moment bores us, for each group is individual.” Bs 
She is well represented in the public galleries in the 


- 


States. 
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Sousa Marches On 


HEN SOUSA FIRST CHOSE A CAREER, for 
himself, he aspired to become a baker. 
Perhaps his Portuguese-German origins declared 
themselves here. 

But three nights in the bakery quenched this ambition, and he 
went back to music, as his parents wished. 

His father played the trombone in the Marine Band, and 
when the young Sousa’s ambition turned in the direction of the 
circus his father dragooned him 
into the presence of General 
Zeilin, commandant of the 
Marine Corps, and he was en- 
listed as an apprentice boy to 
study music. 

These and other facts 
culled by Benjamin Powell for 
the Boston Transcript from 
Sousa’s autobiography, ‘‘ March- 
ing Along’’ (Hale, Cushman & 
Flint, Boston). 

But his father’s strong arm 
was not quite strong enough: 


are 


“Hyven the pomp and glitter 
of the Marine Band could not 
hold him. 

“He tired of it and got his 
release, and there ensued years 
of study concurrent with a bit 
of teaching, a spell of vaude- 
ville, and a term on the road 
with opera. 

‘“*His first considerable success 
followed his conducting in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan companies, 
and while engaged in this he was 
invited to return to Washington 
to lead the Marine Band. He 
took up his duties in September, 
1880.”’ 


ENGR on the White House 
grounds, formerly the resort of 
‘‘a, motley mob of nurses and 
baby carriages and some hangers- 
on,’’ became attended by thou- 
sands, and ‘‘the Saturday after- 
noon concerts at the White 
House became a social event.” 
Mr. Sousa himself contributes: 


Courtesy of The Musical Courier (New York) 


All Decorations in 1906 


“The first appearance of the band under my direction was 
at a New Year’s reception. The first to enter are the Ambassa- 
dors, then the Cabinet, then the Supreme Court, then the officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine corps stationed in Washington, 
the bureau chiefs of the departments, winding up with the gen- 
eral public. 

‘“Ag the first-named arrived we played music of a subdued 
character, eliminating the percussion instruments, so that the 
drums, tympani, and cymbals were largely squelched, all of 
which did not please the drummers, who had from long usage 
believed that they came not only to be seen, but to be heard. 
Then as the guests came in greater numbers, light operas were 
played, and when the general publie arrived, I ran into marches, 
polkas, hornpipes, and music of the liveliest character. 

“TI think my method gave the President a chance to shake 
hands with double the number of people he could have met had. 
I played slow pieces. President Hayes’s secretary told me it 
was a splendid idea, that the President was less fatigued than he 
had been after previous receptions. is 

“The President evidently appreciated the work I was doing. 


Ir was in this period that Sousa began to compose his marches. 
Thus his fame spread so rapidly that he embarked on private 
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enterprises. The great fairs and expositions of the ’90’s showered 
honors on him and his band. 


were practically given away: 


But his first fruits in composition 


“At this time the march which rivaled in popularity the far- 
flung ‘Washington Post’ was ‘The High School Cadets.’ I had 
written it for a company of high-school cadet students in Wash- 
ington, and they had paid me twenty-five dollars for the dedica- 
tion. 

“At that time I had no adequate idea of the value of my com- 
positions, and sold ‘Semper Fidelis,’ ‘The Picador,’ ‘The Cru- 
sader,’ ‘The Washington Post,’ ‘High School Cadets’ and several 
others under a contract with 
Harry Coleman, the music pub- 
lisher, in Philadelphia, for thirty- 
five dollars apiece, and I was 
also to furnish three arrange- 
ments, one for piano, one for 
orchestra, and one for band! 

“*The Gladiator,’ my first hit 
in the march line, I offered to 
Stopper and Fiske, of Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, for fifty 
dollars. They returned the manu- 
script, and, nothing daunted, I 
sent it to Coleman, who took it 
for his usual price of thirty-five 
dollars. And that was the march 
that put me on the musical map! 
I really believe that every band 
in America played it. 

“How are marches written? 
I suppose every composer has 
a somewhat similar experience 
in his writing. With me the 
thought comes, sometimes slow- 
ly, sometimes with ease and 
rapidity. The idea gathers force 
in my brain, and takes form not 
only melodically but harmoni- 
eally at the same time. It must 
be complete before I commit it 
to paper. Then I instrument it 
according to the effects it re- 
quires. Often I fix my mind 
upon some objective—such as 
the broad spaces of the West, the 
languorous beauty of the South, 
the universal qualities of Amer- 
ica as a whole. And then comes 
its musical expression—be it 
thunder or sunshine!”’ 


W HEN the war came he was 
assigned to the Great Lakes 
Training Station. Later: 


Sousa was the supreme exponent of American popular music 
before the age of crooning, ragtime, and jazz. 


“Our next assignment was the 
First Liberty Loan drive in 
Baltimore. Mr. Van Lear Black, chairman of the committee, 
in discussing the probable success of the drive, said to me, ‘I 
am very much encouraged since the arrival of your band. Now 
I believe we will be able to raise eight million dollars.’ 

‘‘Before it was over we had raised nearly twenty-one million.’’ 


For more than half a century Sousa ‘‘ealled the tunes for 
American popular music.” ‘‘So far as influence and importance 
in developing taste go,’’ says the Baltimore Sun, “the name of 
Sousa stood alone until the ages of ragtime, blues, and jazz.” 
And follows something to remember about his musie: 


‘Tt was precisely adapted to the America of its time; it pleased, 
excited, and exprest the nation of the Chicago World’s Fair and 
the Spanish War, of Gibson girls and De Wolf Hopper and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. It was esthetically simple music, easily re- 
membered and easily whistled, and productive of just a few strong 
and proper emotions. : 

‘Tt was made for a more naive America that was still full of 
bumptious self-assurance and push, that had not yet turned 
wistful and introspective. It had in powerful proportion the 
essential qualities of popular music: it made one want to move and 
it ‘organized’ its audiences. It was magnetic and exhilarating.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Fighting Flaming Higher Over Military Training 


HE RUNNING FIGHT against the R. O. T. C. and the 
C. M. T. C. grows hotter. 
Firing is at closer range, with the battle line extending 
from the campus to Congress. 
Both sides are armed with figures as shrapnel, and some of the 
adjectives are loaded with T.N.T. 
The point at issue is whether the corps and the citizens’ camps 
are inducing war-mindedness among American youth and 
whether military training is a proper part of education. 


Keystone 


“It is Insidiously Encouraging the Abominable Spirit of 


Militarism” 


Says-a critic of military training of youth. 


No doubt exists in the mind of an editorial writer in The 
Reformed Church Messenger. 

“Smash the R. O. T. C.,”’ he exclaims. ‘‘It is insidiously en- 
couraging the abominable spirit of militarism. It is taking our 
young men (and women also) at a time when they are especially 
susceptible and giving them the attractive and glorified aspects of 
military life.’ 

More: 


“Tt clothes them in alluring apparel; it gives them pleasing 
exercise in the open air; it puts guns into their hands and famil- 
iarizes them with the enticing activities of the military life. 

“Does the commander exhibit the horrible aspects of actual 
war? Does he initiate them into the disgusting mysteries of the 
trenches? Does he show them the mangled bodies of the un- 
fortunates who have become ‘cannon fodder’? 

“By no means! Those terrible things are all concealed; they 
are not even mentioned. The boys are unconsciously deluded, 
and under the delusion imbibe the military spirit, and come to 
think war honorable, heroic, and almost desirable.” 


Even young women are infected by the ‘‘contagion,’? we are 
told, ‘‘for a young woman must be selected as ‘honorary captain, 


or major, or colonel,’ and this position is coveted by the young 
22 


But 93.6 per cent. of those who 

reply to a questionnaire say that ‘“‘a working familiarity with modern military 

weapons acted as a sobering offset to any romantic conception of warfare.” 
photograph shows pistol practise at Camp Dix, New Jersey. 


women as conferring great distinction. The whole institution is 
working much harm, and it is time that the Christian sentiment 
of the country should be aroused,” says the writer, and he con- 
cludes, ‘‘Smash the unchristian and iniquitous R. O. T. C.” 

“Those who are attempting to create a bigger and better war- 
machine,” declares the New York Christian Advocate (Methodist), 
‘have arrayed against them an ever-increasing body of deter- 
mined men and women who do not any longer intend to be duped 
by the raising of false issues, nor fooled by propaganda caleu- 
lated to divide their forees.”’ Official Church action 
in the matter is recalled: 

» 

“Our last General Conference went on record 
as opposed to all military training in high schools 
and to all compulsory military training in colleges 
and universities. Be 

‘Last summer the Delaware Study Conference, 
not exactly a misled and unrepresentative group, 
protested against ‘the philosophy of fatalism and 
human depravity as taught in the R. O. T. C.’s 
and~the ©. M. I. G@.’s\. =. as) contrary sto, tacr 
and the spirit and message of Christ.’ 

“The same conference further declared ‘the time 
has come for the Church, as an institution, to disso- 
ciate itself from all forms of war preparation and 
propaganda,’ and challenged ‘any dependence upon 
any form of armaments as a basis of national 
security.’”’ 


Sone educators, too, are up in arms against the 
Training Corps and the citizens’ camps. As the 
Topeka Capital recalls, early in February 327 
college presidents, deans, professors of education, 
and other educators memorialized Congress against 
the R. O. T. C. and the C. M. T. C., on the ground 
that the schools should be kept ‘‘free of such 
definite propaganda and partizan influences.” 
“We believe,”’ they say, ‘‘that this policy is not 
in accord with the best American tradition, or 
with the best interests of education.” 

They declare that ‘‘War Department courses are 
used to teach particular views on economies, peace, 
history, government, and education,’ and that 
“this is a dangerous departure from traditional 
American policy in education,”’ and causes educa- 
tional confusion in local schools, colleges and 
universities wherever the R. O. T. C. appears.” 

“Certainly a serious charge,’ says The Capital, which asserts 
that “there is a great volume of evidence that military training, 
so-called, in the schools amounts to practically nothing, and 
that this is not the object as the law is administered, but the 
ulterior purpose is to train students’ minds to accept militarism.” 

What do students themselves think of this military training? 


The 


As mentioned in these pages February 6, a poll conducted by 
the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council among 24,345 students 
showed that 81 per cent. of them are opposed to compulsory 
military training in colleges. 

Now another nation-wide survey made by the Office of Educa-_ 
tion of the Department of the Interior indicates just the opposite 
sentiment. ek 

The questionnaire was addrest by Ralph Chesney Bishop to” 
16,416 members of graduating classes between 1920 and 1930 in. 
fifty-four institutions in thirty-nine States and the District of 
Columbia. In their college years these students took the Reserv 
Officers’ Training Corps course of instruction. 

Of 10,166 replies received, 93.6 per cent. said that the trainin 
had not made them militaristic; 97.1 per cent. that it had : 
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distinct educational value, and 98.5 per cent. that the course 
should be continued. 

The 93.6 per cent. who feel that the training was not produc- 
tive of a militaristic attitude declare, according to Mr. Bishop’s 
report to Secretary Wilbur, that education in the destructiveness 
of war is conducive to a sane patriotism and an enlightened atti- 
tude toward peace. ‘‘They asserted,” we read, ‘that a working 
familiarity with modern military weapons acted as a sobering 
offset to any romantic conception of warfare. They pointed 
out that the R. O. T. C. is a training and not a state of mind.” 

It was their view, rather, that ‘‘the military instructors on the 
whole had shown the repulsive side of warfare, and had presented 
their material from the stand- 
point of emergency applica- 
tion rather than from the 
standpoint of assuming the 
inevitability of war.” 

The 97.1 per cent. who 
believed the training had 
educational value depicted 
it ‘‘as providing the student 
with a coordinated and bal- 
anced course in human rela- 
tions, which combines a prac- 
tical period of apprentice- 
ship with several years of 
theory, demonstration, and 
application.”’ A considerable 
number point out that ‘‘the 
tactical decisions involved in 
military problems call for 
analytical treatment, skill in 
judgment, and accuracy in 
decision.” 

On the other hand, the 
6.4 per cent. who believe that the R. O. T. C. training produces 
a militaristic attitude inimical to world peace ‘‘indicated that 
students assume that they are being trained for the next war and 
that the very expectation creates a positive belief in the inevi- 
tability of war.” They believe also that the training “keeps 
alive a militaristic spirit at the moment when the United States 
is advancing the Kellogg pact and other pacts for judicial settle- 
ment of all international disputes.” 

A handful said that military training had been an economic 
detriment. Among the 5.1 per cent. who do not believe military 
training is of any value, the opinion prevailed, says the report, 
that the advantage is to the nation and not to the individual. | 


Ox the contrary, the instruction they get, maintains the Spring- 
field Union, ‘‘does more to teach discipline and arouse qualities 
of leadership and initiative than impart the art of warfare.” 


“Tn fact, the aim of the military training can hardly be to turn 
out full-fledged officers, for it is obvious that with so compara- 
tively little time devoted to the subject little more than the 
surface can be scratched. 


‘Military training for students seems to be principally impor-_ 


tant for the aid it renders in making them more self-reliant young 
men rather than for converting them into potential soldiers. 


Even with the fifty-three citizens’ training camps, we are not 
militaristic, asserts the Troy Record, which points out: 


“Our standing Army is about as large as Czecho-Slovakia’s, 
numbering 138,000 men. Our armed forces are one-fifth as 
great as those of France, one-fourth those of Italy, one-fifth 
those of Russia. Fortunately, we don’t need a big Army. But 
history tells us that we do need trained officers in reserve. Faith 
alone does not enforce peace on a warlike world. } 
~ “The 39,061 young men of the C. M. T. C. spend forty-eight 
weeks of each year in humdrum, every-day work. They are not 
hungry for war. They are not so disquietingly in evidence as 
39,000 regular officers would be. But they are ‘on call, 
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Testament 
By Colum Cearnaigh 


HAT message shall I speak who am grown old? 
Grown old with dusty wanderings in far lands, 
Whose head is bowed with grief of years, whose hands 
Are rough with delving in the crusted mould; 
When fled is life’s achievement, strong and bold, 
And nothing waits this flesh but death’s grim bands, 


Watching with feeble eyes the ebbing sands, 
What message shall I speak who am grown old? 


To youth I turn, with all my heart’s acclaim: 
“Be true to things of worth, and spurning fame, 
Seek first the treasure that no gold can buy, 
Letting naught blind thy vision of the sky, 

So when, at eve, the splendid tryst is come, 
God lead thy lingering footsteps safely home.” 
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The Newspaper in Child Education 


HTER RABBIT GAMBOLING across a comic strip 
won't do any particular harm to Young Hopefuls. 
And they won’t be particularly interested in stories 
of love, battle, murder, and sudden death. 

So, let your children read the newspapers, urges Walter B. 
Pitkin, professor of the School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in an article in The Parents’ Magazine. 

In fact, Professor Pitkin believes that no child’s education is 
complete without the newspaper. 

While Digest readers hardly need to be told of the educa- 
tional value of their maga- 
zine, they will be interested 
to recall that Wilbur Huston, 
the sixteen-year-old 
of Edison’s scientifie scholar- 
1929, listed THE 
Dicest as one of the four 


winner 


ship in 
periodicals he would choose 
if limited to only four. As 
mentioned in the issue of Sep- 
tember 28, 1929, this magazine 
led the choice among period- 
icals in approximately 60 per 
cent. of the 48 contestants 
replying to the question (one 
failed to reply), while, 
readers of THe Digest, 41 
out of the total of 49 
were Draest-minded.’”’ The 
Edison examination 
framed to bring out aptitude 
in the field of science and to 
test all-around intelligence. 

Until he is about twelve, the child needs no special direction 
in his newspaper reading, but after that age the parent should 
aim to stimulate the interest of the child in current affairs, says 
Professor Pitkin. - 

“Children should early learn the technique of digesting news 
articles accurately and quickly,” he goes on. ‘‘They should 
never dawdle over a paper. But accuracy is by all means the 
first requisite. And parents can stimulate accurate reading and 
recall by indulging in current-information tests disguised as 
games.” 

The “‘bleak and appalling ignorance”? which Professor Pitkin 
found in a simple test in current information taken by several 
thousand high-school students convinces him that children 
should be taught how to read newspapers intelligently and 
digest the news. 

Of this test Professor Pitkin tells us: 


as 


C was 
—America (New York). 


‘“‘Ninety per cent. of them failed miserably and ignobly. 
Another 5 per cent. did passably well. Not more than 5 per cent. 
of the entire group had even a reasonable grasp of ordinary 
news events. 

“The children identified George F. Baker, philanthropist, as 
everything from a prize-fighter to the Secretary of War. They 
were sure that the Mayor of Chicago was variously a thug, an 
outlaw, a famous bootlegger, and a European statesman. 

“More than a thousand high-school students of a Southern 
city were similarly tested. Of these, not five hundred could 
locate the District of Columbia. Those who tried to answer 
the question at all said that an Electoral College was ‘a college 
where you take what you want.’ Only fifteen knew the name of 
their Mayor.” 


‘T sacuurs and parents have only themselves to blame for such 
“shoddy intellectual equipment,”’ says Professor Pitkin: 


“Allowed to do hit-or-miss reading, unsupervised and un- 
directed, never drilled to concentrate, never trained to be 
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accurate, children early acquire these slipshod intellectual habits, 
and spe i the rest of their lives trying to overcome them. 
“Intelligent parents have a magnificent opportunity to sup- 
plement school training with informal and, therefore, doubly 
valuable discussion and study of to-day’s important news. 
‘Tt would be an immensely interesting project for parent and 
c hile ifs 
“It remains for intelligent parents to make the most or the 
educational possibilities of American newspapers. No one ever 


has. Perhaps you will.” 
ps 3 


Concessions to God 


HE DEPRESSION MAY YET BRING US to our 

knees, says a Bishop who observes that during the days of 

our prosperity we clothed ourselves in a sanctimonious 
piety and made only conventional acknowledgment to the 
Author of all our blessings. 

Money for the church when we felt in a generous mood, a 
memorial when we were glowing with health, gifts for charity 
when we were sentimentally inclined. 

Among the unimportant concessions to religion is the formal 
opening of business meetings and politieal conventions with 
prayer, remarks Bishop Charles Fiske of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Central New York in a Lenten sermon in the Little Church 
Around the Corner. : 

‘In June,” he says, as his sermon is quoted in the New York 
Herald Tribune, *‘the two political parties will gather in Chicago. 
They will solemnly open proceedings with prayer. The Republi- 
can parsons will invoke a Republican God for the glory of the 
Republican candidate. The Democrats will have their parsons 
looking inquiringly up toward the heavens in the interests of 
for God only knows who the Democrats will 


their candidate 
nominate.” 

- People are much more interested: in their own personal affairs 
than they are in the welfare of the State or in public morals, 
says Bishop Fiske: 


“This is not only true in Democratic New York, but in Re- 
publican Philadelphia and Republican Chicago, where the cities 
are facing ruin and have had the curtains drawn aside to show the 
hideous mass of corruption which underlies municipal polities. 

‘“But who cares? The mass of voters are indifferent, and those 
who ought to be leaders have been too busy to give time to public 
affairs or to labor for the restoration of standards of public 
honesty. 

“We are even less concerned about morals than about polities. 

“Why, there is much more insidious corruption in the motion- 
pictures of to-day than in all the drinking and gambling going on 
in the country, but no one will take any interest in it, much less 
render publie assistance. 

“The pity of it all is that in pagan America the innocent 
must suffer with the guilty.” 


Bor their lack to-day may show people that life does not econ- 
sist in abundance of material possessions, says Bishop Fiske 
hopefully: 


“Men, who never thought very much about religion, are 
thinking about it now. Business men have told me that without 
religion there is no hope of animproyement in conditions. Indus- 
try and business are earnestly seeking to rebuild on firmer founda- 
tions. 

“All the commissions in the land can not induce people to stop 
hoarding money if they have lost faith in investment bankers and 
in political blowhards. What religion can do is to bring faith and 
hope and good-will. It can bring confidence and trust. 

“The only hope for our future lies in the return to spiritual 
values.” 


If it does not confirm the Bishop’s hope, it is at least interesting 
to know that, in spite of the depression, if not because of it, the 
sale of the Bible held up in 1931, according to the New York 
Bible Society. Last year 923,503 Bibles were distributed by the 
Society. 

“The materialistic phason of secularism built up with the 
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inflation of material wealth during 1926-29 has been badly 
battered by the collapse of the last two years,’’ observes Dr, 
Millard L. Robinson, general secretary of the society. ‘‘People 
generally have been so stunned that they are obliged to find 


” 


some alternative. 
‘““Which is doubtless true,’ comments the Buffalo Courier- 


Express: 


“The inerease of material wealth in the inflation period not 
only, in many eases, had the effect of taking the spiritual-minded 
away from their intercourse with God, but generally proved a_ 
bad upset for people’s standards of values. It inclined great 
numbers to adopt somewhat of a swagger in their emotional 
stride and a headstrong heedlessness as to their spiritual destina-_ 
tions. 

‘Prosperity is perhaps the most effective of stimulants, and 
for a considerable number it has the effect of an intoxicant. ; 

“Where the Bible opens people’s eyes to what they lost when 


they strayed from an intimate contact with God, or have other- 


wise never known, they are on the road to true and lasting faith.” 


Does the Press Bait the Preacher? 


RE MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL the butt anda 
target of the newspapers, as a Virginia man of the clot 
complains? 

The minister was appearing before the Virginia State all . 
committee on general laws to advocate the passage of a Blue 
Sunday bil! that would prohibit most amusements on Sunday, but 
permit golfers to disport themselves on the green. The bill was” 
rejected by an almost unanimous vote. 

‘Preachers are abused in the papers, which seem to be on the — 
other side of all questions of Christianity and religion, carping 
about preachers in polities,’’ the minister is quoted as saying. 

To which the Richmond News-Leader, whose owner and pub- 
lisher stands high in the councils of his church, retorts with a 
flat denial, and with a general reminder of all that the press is 


doing to promote moral welfare and expose corruption. 
Says The News-Leader: 


And is the press generally alined with the forces of evil? 


— 


“Tt is true that the press of Ameriea, and not least of Virginia 
has grown weary of the activities of a little group of ministers 
not twenty in number, who have set up their own persona 
views as the only rule of conduct for 120,000,000 Americans. _ 

“Such men, in our opinion, do vastly more harm to the cause 
they espouse than they achieve good. They essay to be political — 
bosses in the name of morality, and, unless the American press 
loses all its vitality and courage, it will oppose them along with 
all other irresponsible would-be rulers. 

“That the press of America, considered as a whole, is ‘on 
other side on all questions of Christianity and religion,’ we flatly 
deny, and in the denial we know we will be sustained not only by 
the public but by the majority of ministers as well.” 


W HEN has a newspaper failed to give publicity to the work 
of the Church? asks The News-Leader. Moreover: 


“Are Blue-Sunday observance and Prohibition the wl 
measure of ‘Christianity and religion’? If so, we tremble for th 
future of both. 

“The American press has its black sheep, of course, just as t 
ministry has. When we measure what the press of the coun 
is doing to promote better health, to get decent housing for 
poor, to combat crookedness in government, to defend the un 
dog when he is right, to demand justice for the weak, to fu 
the holy cause of education, and expose corruption in offic 
when we reflect on these things we are tempted to no compa 
but we are not afraid of the judgment of posterity on Ame’ 
newspapers. 

“We trust the press may never satisfy the little gro 
ecclesiastical politicians we have mentioned, but we believe it 
never disappoint the expectations of the millions who look 
for information and take a broader view of what oe 
‘Christianity and religion.’”’ 
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TOLD BY TRAVELERS 


“JUNE 12, 1807—We came 


today by post to Norfolk, 
sixty long miles. Overcome 
by fatigues of the journey, 
T took at once to my bed, where, I fear me, I must 
for several days remain.” 
h h *h 
“May 18, 1871—I had the honor of calling today 
upon Miss Jenny Lathrop, whose parents kindly 
consented to her accompanying me for a drive in 
my chaise. The roads were, Houeve, so frightfully 
dusty that I doubt whether charming Miss Jenny 
quite enjoyed the ride.” 
h *h h 
“JuLy 9, 1897—We all went upon our tandems for a 
picnic at Pleasant Point. It is a distance of twenty 
-miles, but we should have made it in three hours if 
the roads had not been so bad. As it was, we didn’t 
get home till after dark, even though we scorched 
the last mile or so.” 
rh h H 
“NovEMBER 23, 1912—We drove to the Yale-Har- 
yard game by auto. Never attempt it, as it is a 
trying trip—a hundred miles. The roads are miser- 
able and, of course, it rained. ‘Stuck in the mud 
three times and in the end arrived at the game just 
in time to see the last rush of the first half. The score 
was 20-0, as I suppose you know.” 
ag B. 5 
So runs America’s travel log . . . a serial of hardships 


until recent years. But by 1915 automobiles were 


owned in great numbers, and in answer to insistent 


demand there began a nation-wide construction of 
hard-surfaced roads. 

The clouds of dust, the jolting and jerking, the en- 
gulfing mud of the old dirt roads are today merely 
memories for most of us. Broad, smooth highways 
of concrete reach across our land, and even into the 
most remote districts. We are told that there are 
approximately 60,000 miles of concrete or asphalt, 
another half million and more of otherwise improved 
roads and highways. 

1h h 1h 
IT Is GRATIFYING to the Fisher Body Corporation to 
know that it helped to bring good roads to America. 
For popular ownership of automobiles created the 
demand for improved highways . . . and Fisher’s 
pioneering and development of closed bodies served 
immeasurably to popularize the automobile, and to 
make touring feasible. 

1h oS Ze 
THE BENEFITS of good roads are many. They have 
made the advantages of the city available to the 
country, and the beauties of the country accessible 
to the city. They have made driving, in consequence, 
America’s major pastime and touring its favorite 
vacation. 

In addition, our modern roads serve as important 
conveying channels for farm and factory produce. 
They form a huge network for passenger travel by 
bus. They represent great ‘Main Streets” for road- 
side distribution of the farmer’s wares. In short, they 


play a stellar role in both our economic system and 


our modern social life. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. 


M ackiecenor’s biting comments in 
verse on the idiocies of our times may sink 
deeper than long editorials. As usual, in 
The New Statesman and Nation (London): 


THINGS THAT MATTER 


Being paragraph 142a of a Report on OAR YO 
Human Race and Its Activities’ by ‘‘ Observers” 
from another planet. 


By MacFLEeEcKNOE 


So, since mankind is haunted day and night 
By fear of riots, want, disease, starvation, 
Condemned by iron laws to share the plight 
Of fellow-sufferers in each neighbouring nation, 
It might have been assumed they would unite 
To solve their problems in co-operation 
And practise, what a few fanatics preach, 
The law of all for all and each for each. 
To find a cure for cancer; to devise 
Some means of getting goods to those who need 
them, 
Creating not unprofitable ties 
Between the folk who're fed and those who feed 
them; 
To conquer insect pests; to mobilise 
Credit, and justice, for all men—and lead them 
Through sheer increase of knowledge and of wealth 
To some degree of happiness and health. 


Instead, it seems that their supremest joy 

And that wherein they take the greatest pains 
Is not to multiply, but to destroy 

With shells, and bombs, and mines, their hard- 

won gains; 

And every State retains in its employ 

People of public spirit and of brains 
Who spend their time discovering deadly gases 
For killing off their fellow men in masses. 


In fact, we found them solemnly debating 
If they could even limit what they spend 
On scientific means for desolating 
Unnumbered homes and cornfields without end. 
Meanwhile, we left those other problems waiting 
Their ampler leisure—hence we recommend 
To send no more ‘‘observers”’ to humanity 
Except our wisest experts in insanity. 


W HO goes out to kill the wild creature 
must stifle his sense of beauty. In Harper’s 
Magazine: 


OPEN SEASON 
By MarGaret EmMerson BAILry 


Slow be the foot, and slow the wings. 
Swiftness of motion surely brings 

An end to the running, an end to the flying, 
Movement stilled, and the heartbeat dying. 


- Wise are the ways that the ermines know 


Of matching their pelts to a flake of snow. 

Sure is the impulse that sends geese forth 

On wing-blades sped by a blast from the north. 
Yet the time has come when the widest sky 

Is a trap of steel for a passer-by; 

When ice-locked river, and lowland, and field 
Have a scent to give forth and a runner to yield. 
And how should a fugitive guess or heed 

That his uttermost danger lies in his speed? 

But the stag in his bound and the fox in his stride, 
The hare in his leap down a slant hillside 

With his front paws stiff and his ears laid back, 
The lynx in his lope on a single track, 

Black ducks in a volley that spurts from the sedge, 
Give hunting a zest and hunger an edge. 

There are mouths to be fed and a larder to fill, 
But the beauty of fleetness stopped dead-still— 
At this, man shoots when he shoots to kill, 


Then slow be the foot, and slow the wings. 
Swiftness of motion surely brings 

An end to the running, an end to the flying, 
Movement stilled, and the heartbeat dying. 


W uo hasn’t had this chance encounter 
and struck up a temporary friendship? 
Sometimes the dog comes tearing back at 
eall. In The Herald Tribune Books (New 
York): 

THE LEAN DOG 


By AmaNnpDA BENJAMIN HALL 


As I turned into the leafless wood, 
There by my path a lean dog stood, 

A dour, lean dog, alert and waiting! 
The trees rose black as an iron grating 
And all the forest looked to me 

A fortress locked, whereof the key 

Was held by Winter. In his cowl 

Of fur, monk-like, with solemn jowl, 

A kind of Vergil to my Dante, 

The creature seemed. My flesh felt scanty 
Above my bones. The wind blew wry. 
I looked the lean dog in the eye 

And said: ‘‘Then be my guide, good knave!”’ 
His look was beautiful and grave— 

A covenant. On through the barren 
And bitter wood, past cave and warren 
He led. . . . The body of the brute, 
Moving, clean-muscled and astute, 
Took half the burden of the fear 

That I had set myself to bear 

In such a place. Breathless, we two 
Traveled the way that spirits do, 
Saying no word of what is felt— 

The strange dog in his grizzled pelt, 

I in my cape, past sable tomb 

Of rock, and past the witch’s broom 
Of alders, peering at old stumps 

Like cauldrons, or the withered rumps 
Of fallen trees—so won our way 

Forth to some remnant of the day 
We'd started from. The fields lay candid 
Before us. Village lamps shone splendid 
Beyond. . . . Abruptly he was off, 
The strong fur tense upon the scruff 
Of his great neck. It was the end 

Of our acquaintance! Not quite friend, 
I mourned him yet for what I owed. 
So might two pilgrims of the road 
Make common cause against all evils 
Of night—and sundry other perils. 

So one of two who meet and pass 
Might wonder who the other was. 


Ma. SoskIn reviews a book in which a 
“white professional patron of Negro art 
advises poets to go back to their African 
roots and their pagan spirit, and is con- 
fronted with the simple statement, ‘I ain’t 
got no African spirit.’”’ 

So in the New York Evenina Post he 
concocts for him a 


“SPIRICHEL” IN HIS NEW MOOD 


By Wiiutam Soskin 


I’m weary, weary, weary, Lawd, 
Singin’ "bout Jericho's walls, 

I’m weary, in addition, Lawd, 
Singin’ of de sinner who falls. 


A colored man, 

American, 

Ain't got much African in ’im, 
He'd rather sing a bit of Mozart, 
Lawd, 

He'd rather live at the Beaux Arts, 
Lawd, 

Cause he finds dem spirichels, 
Lawd, 

Go agin’ ’im. 


I’m just a po’ singer, Lawd. 

Sing Rimsky! 

And I want to stop swingin’ chariots low, 

I want to listen to dem lambs no mo’, 

Sing Stravinsky! 

When I get to heaven gonna take off my spir’chels, 
Sing Rimsky! 

Ning Stravinsky! 


is 


1 the New York Sun is a poem that 
stands for a review of Philip Gibbs’s ‘‘The 


” 


Golden Years,”’ and is a celebration of— 


IN GRANDMOTHER’S DAY 
Bye) wa ems 


No movie hero batted soulful eyes, 
Melting a perfumed audience to tears; 

No marcelled crooner megaphoned his sighs, 
Turning ’em limp, back in those golden years, 


No cars were parked along the public road, 
With petters unconcerned if you or I 
Should chance to pass; that was not once the 
mode; 


It was not so, in golden years gone by. ' 


No lazing escort’s loudly honking horn, 
Brought damsels humbly scampering from the 
door, ~ 
No stags cut in, the stag line was not born, « 
They begged the honor in the days of yore. 


’ 
In those times love kept to a modest bower ® 
Kisses came seldom, quick the lad and bold iM 
Who even glimpsed an ankle in a shower, 4 
Or even briefly got a hand to hold. 


The rough and ready gals of nowadays 
Are quite unlike; but if you ask me should 
They change their gin and baccy laden ways: 
I'il duck a frightened head and knock on wood, 


Twerean of seeing terrors in the dese t, 
we find in Westward (San Francisco) that it 
outbids any land ‘‘of mountain or sea of 
sail’’; 


WIND-TORTURED LAND 
By VriraInia SPATES 


The desert wind sweeps every hope away: 
Those who have dared to venture mule and pack — 
Within the margin of its chosen track 

Are scattered bones it will give up—some day. 
The rough oldtimers have been heard to say 
That hell itse:f would be considered slack 
In terror, after burning sand and lack 

Of water sucked a man too dry to pray. 


But there is beauty in this tortured sand 
Above the call of mountain or of sail; 

No matter how their wonders lure and gleam, 
They cannot equal this enchanted land. 
When all the reaches of the earth shall fa‘l, — 
The desert holds the answer to your dream» 


Ours may stand in history as the period 
when economie doctrine even tinetured ou 
poetry. Witness The Spectator (London): 


GOLD 


A DOMESTIC DIALOGUE > 
By Jan SrRuTHER 


“ All gold is fled,’’ [ hear you say, 
“From this poor realm of ours to-day: 
Rapacious men from foreign lands 
With systematic sinuous hands 

Have borne it off across the sea — 

Till none is left for you and me.”’ 
Courage, my love, for I will make 

A list of gold that none can take. 


Veined gold of drooping chestnut leaves; * 
Starred gold of stonecrop on the eaves; — 
Frail flattened coins that shake and re 
Between the birch-tree’s fingers thin; 
Lace-gold of bracken; gold that lies 
Heaped in the cornfields’ treasuries; 
Gold of sharp quince, smooth bergamot, | 
Silk et and velvet apricot, 


J 
Heavy and sad, you s 
“Even these, and these, w 
Well, and what re 
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FRESH meat is perishable, and must be sold promptly. 
Therefore, executives of the great meat-packing 
organizations must keep their fingers on the pulse of 
markets throughout the country, so as to meet the dis- 
tribution problems peculiar to their business. 


Swift & Company does this largely by means of 


Long Distance telephone service and private wires. 
District sales offices also are linked to the Chicago 
headquarters by a Bell System private telegraph net- 
work, over which is sent important, last minute 
information. 

Operations in the Pittsburgh district are typical. 
In this district, there are 21 wholesale branch houses. 
Each day, as market prices are received in the district 
office over the private wire network, they are given 
by Long Distance telephone to the branches. Com- 
munication is maintained by telephone through- 
out the day, not only between the district office and 
the branches, but also between the branches and 
their salesmen in the field. 


JUST CALL THE BELL 


a “i, 


Long Distance, supplemented by Bell System private wires, 
aids Swift & Company in the distribution of its products 


BALTIMORE 


yn 


Ef 


This fast and efficient communication service is an 
important part of a definite sales plan which enables 
Swift & Company to serve its customers quickly and 
economically. 


Other businesses also find the Long Distance tele- 
phone of great value in solving their particular produe- 
tion and distribution problems. Best results are gen- 
erally obtained by following a definite plan. The Bell 
System, to help its subscribers build business and cut 
costs, has developed the Telephone Plan of Market 
Coverage. Features of this plan can be custom-fitted 
to the special needs of your company. 


LONG DISTANCE COSTS ARE LOW 


Typical station-to-station day rates: Pittsburgh 
to Washington, $1; Toledo to St. Louis, $1.75; 


New York to Cleveland, $1.80; New Orleans to 
Indianapolis, $2.75; Boston to Kansas City, 
$4.50. Evening and night rates are still lower. 
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SCIENCE AND 


INVENTION 


An Industrial Fairy-Tale 


HIS IS WHAT J. H. KEMPTON CALLS the deserip- 

tion of the Russian ‘‘ Five-Year Plan,” as spread on the 

pages of ‘“‘New Russia’s Primer,” for children under 
twelve, recently translated into English. 

In a review in The Journal of Heredity (Washington), under 
the heading ‘‘Soviet Factory Fables,” Mr. Kempton tells us that 
what the Russians are trying to do reminds him of ‘‘early 
childhood days, when great things were afoot and insurmountable 
obstacles were miraculously thrust aside.” 

He writes: 


“Until the revolution, the Russians seemed to possess a perfect 
immunity to the machine idea. 
“Apparently, however, it was rather freedom from exposure, 


Wide World photograph 


Soviet Class in Automobile Construction 


At the Nizhni Novgorod automobile plant—largest in the world except the Ford River 
Rouge works—with a production capacity of 120,000 cars and trucks. 


for, since the idea gained entrance to the U. S. S. R., it has 
spread like a plague. 

“Factories, factories, and still more factories are projected, 
and even agriculture is envisaged as a colossal food factory. Our 
own modest efforts to make two blades of grass grow where but 

one grew before are trivial. The mere thought of converting a 
rather primitive agricultural society into something surpassing 
ei modern industrial organization is staggering, yet the Russians 
hope to accomplish just this, and to do it in five years.” 
A STRANGE mixture of youth and age appears here—men 
with the minds of children or children with the cleverness of 


adults. As Mr. Kempton puts it: 


“They are bringing to this problem not only the delightful 
 naiveté of the imaginative child, but the consummate skill of 
the practised propagandist. Nothing is being overlooked that 
- may contribute to the success of this gigantic undertaking. 
“Workers, at present, may be underfed and overworked, they 
s may be ill-clothed and ill-sheltered, but in the success of. the 
Five-Year Plan they are shown their reward. Even the children 
are enrolled in the program. 
“Unfortunately, most of our knowledge of Russian aims and 
_ methods reaches us only through the medium of a possibly 


prejudiced or inadequately informed press. The picture of: 


Russia that we have seen is one where the individual is sacrificed 
for the benefit of the State; there has been very little evidence 
that the Bolsheviks ever thought much of individuals as separate 
entities with diverse desires. However, we now have an authentic 
32 


translation of the ‘New Russia’s Primer,’ which shows among 
other things that the ultimate aim of all this frantic indus- 
trialization is to make life more satisfactory for the individual. 

‘“Addrest to children under twelve years, the object of this 
little book is to arouse their enthusiasm for the Five-Year Plan 
by pointing out a few activities wherein even a child may con- 
tribute his worth-while mite to the realization of the glorious 
future.” 


Céonsrounina these children are twelve-year-olds or younger, 
Mr. Kempton thinks that the State has high expectations for 
them, but then, he says, high expectations seem to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of those in control of Russia. Just 
a few of the things assigned to the children, in the new Soviet 
primer, are listed by him as follows: 


“No discover beds of lime and phos- 
phorus. 

“No sort and treat with insecticide 100 
per cent. of all grain used in kolkhozes and 
on farms of your parents. 

“““Mo plant ten trees each in five years; 
to create pioneer forests of seventy-five 
million trees. 

“<Mo destroy bedbugs, roaches, and 
flies in five hundred thousand houses. 
Each troop should clean up ten houses. 

“Mo teach the illiterate to read and 
write. Each troop should endeavor to 
wipe out illiteracy in its region.’ 

“As a reward for doing well these and 
many other similar tasks, the children 
are promised a complete metamorphosis 
from the hard labor and squalor of their 
present grub existence, to the carefree and 
beautiful life of the adult butterfly. 

“Not only will there be a great reduc- 
tion in the hours of labor, but the very 
places in which they live are to be rede- 
signed. The Civie Centers of their cities 
of the:future are not to be parks, markets 
or publie buildings, but roaring factories 
from which broad avenues radiate to the 
residential belt, where ‘ Hach dwelling will 
turn toward the sun in order to get as 
much of its light as possible.’ 

“Could anything be more pathetically 
childlike? We, who have had factories 
for so long, find it hard to realize that to 
the Russians they are still gaudy toys 
that clang, clang, clang, beleh smoke, and turn wheels.’ 


= n@ # 


The root of the delusion seems to be something like this: 


“The Russians are, apparently, thoroughly ‘sold’ on the idea 
that complete industrialization spells happiness. They believe’ 
that State ownership, instead of capitalistic ownership, of 
machines makes the difference between heaven and hell, and 
however much one may feel that they are chasing a will-o’-the- 
wisp, one can not help admiring their determination to follow 
their convictions. 

“The story of the Five-Year Plan is written by an engineer, 
but an engineer far more poetical than practical, and its parables 
resemble nothing so much as the old Russian fable of ‘Mr. Bear 
squash-you-all-flat.” After a series of terrible struggles every- 
thing comes out all right in the end, due to a combination of 
magic and fairy-godmother intervention. 

‘Everything is considered, from the production of food, the 
trials of the kitchen, the operation of mines, factories, and 
electric-plants, to the manner in which the worker is to pass his 
hours of leisure in the evening, protected from the: riotous 
sounds of children at.play. It is a complete plan. 

“One can not help feeling a bit wistful while reading this 
Russian industrial fairy-tale, for one recaptures early childhood 
days when great things were afoot and insurmountable obstacles 
were miraculously thrust aside. al HAR cine ave 

“Our feeling, on finishing this primer, is the same sort of 
amused tolerance we have for the ambitious child who under- 
takes an impossible task with the faith that sometimes moves 
mountains, but too often leads only to disillusionment.” 
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Wheeling With the Milky Way 


IKE A MONSTROUS WHEEL the Milky Way keeps 
on turning, and it takes about 250 million years for it 
to make a single rotation. 

The sun with its attendant planets, including our very small 
sarth—mere specks in the unimaginably vast galaxy. 
perforce turn with this heavenly wheel. 

Compared with this revolution, astronomers now tell us, the 
turning of our world about the sun is like nothing more than 
a bit of dust dancing in a shoreless ocean of air. As explained 
by Dr. Gustaf Stromberg, of the Mount Wilson Observatory, in 
a leaflet published by the Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
(San Francisco), this is how modern astro-physicists have dis- 
covered the rotation of the great Galaxy. Professor Stromberg 
writes: 


must 


c “The Milky Way, or the Galaxy, isthe broad belt of diffused 
light encompassing the entire sky like a dimly luminous girdle. 
If we look at it through a field-glass, we can easily see that it 
is composed of a very great number of faint stars. Astrono- 
mers have found that the Galaxy forms a vast system of stars 
in the shape of a watch, flattened in the plane of the Milky 
Way. The sun lies near the central plane of the system. 

“The suggestion of a rotation was made by Lindblad, of 
Sweden, who made a study of the dynamics of such a system. 
Oort, of Holland, found evidence of this rotation by studying 
stars at different distances from the center indicating a motion 
similar to the planetary motions in the solar system. Further 
evidence of the rotation has been found, particularly by Plaskett 
and Pearce, from the motions of the calcium clouds in space. 

“The picture we have of the motions in the Galaxy is, at 
present, something like the following: The center of the system 
lies somewhere among the dense star-clouds in Sagittarius. The 
distance from us to the center is of the order of 40,000 light- 
years, and the sun and the majority of stars in our neighborhood 
move about this center in a period of about 250 million years. 
The amount of matter within the sun’s orbit represents the mass 
of about 250 billion times that of our sun, and we find the weight, 
in pounds, of this mass to be represented by 10 raised to the 
forty-second power, that is, the figure 1 followed by 42 
ciphers. Since we have geological records in the earth for at 
least 1,000 million years, it follows that the solar system has 
made several revolutions about the center since the earth was 
formed.” 


Killing Paderewski’s Echoes 


OO much twang threatened the success of Paderewski’s 
recent huge piano recital in Madison Square Garden, New 


York City. 

Reverberating echoes would scramble the divine tones into a 
jangling jumble. 

But the jangle was cured, and the 16,000 listeners heard every 
note clear and clean. 

This was because 47,000 square feet of sound-absorbing ma- 
terial had been stretched like a giant blanket over the heads of 
the audience. This false ceiling had been constructed after a 
careful investigation by engineers. To quote a mail report of 
Science Service (Washington) : 


“The chief difficulty with the acoustics of the big auditorium 
arose from the excessive reverberation—the prolongation of 
sound by echoes from the walls and ceiling. A certain amount 
of it produces a natural effect, but if echoes are too long sus- 
tained they produce a jumble. There is a particular period of 
reverberation that is most desirable for each hall or auditorium. 
The engineers found that the great size of the Garden made it 
impossible to apply existing formulas, which are based on spaces 
up to 2,000,000 cubic feet in capacity. As the capacity of the 
Garden is 6,200,000 cubic feet, a little less than that of the gas- 
bags of the airship Akron, they had to resort to new methods. 

“Using phonograph records which produce tones of known 
frequency, the engineers measured the actual reverberation 
period, and found that it was just twice as long as it should be. 
The audience, covering the floor and banked against the walls, 
would absorb some echo from those sources, but not enough. A 
ceiling, made of material which would absorb just the right 
amount of sound, would do the rest. Rock wool was laid in 
sections on the girders considerably below the natural ceiling.” 
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One Lock With 24 Different Keys 


HERE IS NOTHING NEW IN THE IDEA of one 
master-key that will operate hundreds of different locks. 
As Dana said, it is no news when a dog bites a man. 

But the man bites the dog when two dozen keys will make one 

lock do twenty-four different things. That is something of a 
novelty. 

Necessity provoked the development of this unique combina- 

tion of magnetism and mechanics, according to H. D. James, 

consulting engineer of the Westinghouse Company, who super- 


Courtesy of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


+ The Lock With 24 Different Keys 


“Each car owner gets his own car by a turn of the key. 


Ww 


vised its evolution, and who now demonstrates its efficiency. 
Mr. James is thus quoted in a Westinghouse news bulletin: 


“One size of our vertical parking machine houses twenty-four 
automobiles owned by twenty-four different people. Hach mo- 
torist wants an exclusive space or cradle so that he can come and 
zo as he pleases. 

‘‘Wormerly we had a sort of switchboard with twenty-four 
separate locks and a master-lock. As a motorist put his key in 
the corresponding lock and gave it a quarter turn, his action 
started machinery that brought his car or cradle to the door- 
level. By turning the key in the master-lock the motorist caused 
the doors to open when his ear or cradle was in position. 

“The annoyance of finding the right keyhole on a large panel 
has been eliminated in a new parking-machine control-unit. It 
is now possible to get the same individual service for twenty-four 
customers with only one lock and twenty-four different keys. 

“Inside is an arrangment of levers controlled by the length of 
the key. As a key is inserted in the lock, a lever moves across 
a small panel until it comes to rest on a row of six buttons. 
Then, as the key is turned, a short lug slides along the lever until 
it is in contact with the exact button controlling the particular 
eradle for which the motorist holds the key. 

“At this instant an electrical circuit is closed and machinery 
brings the right cradle to the driveway-level ready for use. No 
key can make a mistake.”’ 


Sacoanrs of traffic problems have shown much interest in the 
vertical machine since the first experimental model was put in 
operation in Hast Pittsburgh two years ago. Improved machines 
followed and have been housing cars for more than a year. A 
recent installation in the Loop distriet of Chicago has focused 
attention on its possibilities for public parking, and numerous 
other installations are under consideration in several cities. 


PERSONAL 


The Kidnapers’ Threat to American Homes 


BLUE-EYED BABY with fair, curly hair is snatched 
from his erib under cover of darkness and held for 
ransom. 

The whole world is racked with a convulsive sob, for fathers 
and mothers everywhere appreciate intuitively the anguish 
that gript Colonel and 
Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh when their little 
son was stolen. ITathers 
and mothers everywhere 
that it 


their 


might 
little 


realize 
have been 
boy or girl. 

The Lindbergh baby 
is kidnaped, and at once 
international hostilities 
in the Orient are un- 
ceremoniously elbowed 
off thefront page. News- 
papers and news services 
drop other matters and 
hurry and 
photographers by the 
dozens to Hopewell, New 
Jersey, to what 
they call, according to 
Editor and Publisher, the 
“biggest human-interest story of the decade.” 


reporters 


international 


Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr. 


cover 
His abduction is a dare to society to bee 
fight it out with gangland. 


These reporters make America acquainted overnight with the 
growth to startling and alarming proportions of the sinister 
kidnap racket of gangland which has been responsible for some 
2,000 abductions in two years, it is estimated, and which counts 


its profits in the millions. So- 

ciety makes truce with the <= ,} LOCAL “SELF” 
underworld in the hope that it = eae 
can help. Ocean liners arriving | 


at foreign ports a sufficient 
time after the kidnaping are 
searched. 

America and foreign lands 
are stirred as very little save 
another World War could stir 
them. 


We suppose, remarked a 
New York Daily News edi- 
torial a few days after the 
Lindbergh kidnaping, ‘‘that 
more American children have 
slept with their parents in the 
last few nights than for many 
decades past; that more dogs 
have been bought for home 
protection in the last few days, 
more new firearms procured or 
old ones oiled and loaded, 
more children told to go to 
and from school in pairs or 
groups and to stick close to 
school and to one another 
while away from their parents. 

“The kidnaping of the 
Lindbergh baby has sent an 
electrie shock of terror through 
the nation. Kidnaping is the 
35 
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The Open Challenge 
—Darling in the New York ‘Herald Tribune.” 


GLIMPSES 


most fearsome of all crimes, to parents. The thought that ae 
child is at the mercy of unknown criminals is far more terrifying _ 
than the knowledge that the child is sick or hurt. You can 
take care of a sick or injured child; we all get sick from time 
to time. There is nothing you ean do directly for a kidnaped) 
child ; 
pray.” 


except, possibly, 


dibares State, and Fed- 
eral resources are thrown 
into the hunt. The 
Lindbergh home and all 
the New Jersey country- 
side for around 
converted into an 
The scene 


miles 
are 
armed camp. 
at the of) the. 
famous flyer one day 
when the search for his 
son was in full ery is 
eraphiecally described by 
a writer in the New 
York Evening Post: 


home 


International 
Telegrams were arriv- 
ing on _ special wires 
strung into the garage. 
There were fifty of them 
before noon to-day. The 
telephone calls were from all over the North American continent. — 
While the reporter was there, one call came in from California, 
another from Canada, a third from Mexico. Colonel Lindbergh 
has many friends in Mexico, where his father-in-law was Am: 
bassador from the United States. 
A few feet from the house there was intense activity. In the 
garage on the estate, where the 
investigators have their head 
quarters, State troopers, de-— 
tectives re 
Jersey City, private detectives — 
hired by Colonel Lindbergh, — 
were coming and going all the — 
time. 
Fifteen State troopers sat 
at telephones, answering mes- 
sages, sending information, 
keeping in touch with the 
whole world. 
Two teletype machines were 
working constantly. Mail was 
being opened, sorted, and 
looked over carefully by an- 
other squad of men. 


James de Jute, Jr. 


Kidnapers spirited him away, too, but 
they couldn’t hold him long. 


HE won't do 

ANYTHING-WEVE 

BEEN INSULTING 
HIM FOR ? 


oy 


e 
Do 


eb. 
Wy 


Pieera indignation over the 
Lindbergh kidnaping, and over 
the abduction of Jimmy de 
Jute in Niles, Ohio, has run 
high. Jimmy, however, as you 
will recall, was speedily rescued 
from his captors. , “2 
There has been talk 
America needing a dictato 


of the daring and insolen 
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GOOD-BYE to hit-or-miss oiling and greasing? 


NOW a perfected lubrication plan protected by 


insurance in The Travelers Indemnity Company 


I, the whole history of motor- 
ing, no announcement from the oil 
industry ever approached the im- 
portance of this. 


To millions of motorists it means the 
solution of a baffling problem—the 
proper lubrication of their cars; free- 
dom from the threat of bearing trouble 
and its always heavy expense. Quaker 
State’s answer is to insure lubrication 
in your car! 


You need this insured protection. 
Field surveys show that America’s 
motorists lose millions of dollars an- 
nually as the result of faulty lubrica- 
tion. And many who pay for good oils 
and greases still suffer loss from bearing 
trouble, because even high-grade lub- 
ricants are not wholly effective unless 


applied by a sure-fire, fool-proof plan. 


To secure a One Year Insured Guar- 
antee it is asked that you equip your 
car with a device called ‘‘Roll-o-Miles” 
at the nominal cost of $3.50 (Duty 


STATE 


SUPERFINE GREASES 


extra in Canada.) Your Insured Guar- 


antee will be sent free with your order 
for “‘Roll-o-Miles.” 


*Roll-o-Miles” is a lubrication guide 
and Chek-Chart which rolls up and 
fits into the pocket of your car. It. 
guides the attendant to every lubrica- 
tion spot with the right lubricant; it 


‘records each greasing job and reminds 


when another is due; helps you get a 
better trade-in allowance by proving 
better-than-ordinary care; furnishes 
the needed evidence in any claim you 
may have for reimbursement under the 
terms of the Quaker State’ Insured 
Guarantee. 


HOW TO GET 
Insured Lubrication 
Check the coupon, either 
for immediate applica- 
tion or request for the 
booklet ““The Story of 
Insured Lubrication.” Or 
go to any Quaker State 

dealer for full details. 


poo 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., Oil City, Pa. 
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Dept. C-1 


‘Please send your free booklet, ““The Story of Insured Lubrication.” 
O -°As per your offer, I enclose $3.50. (Duty extra in Canada.) 
Send me ‘“‘Roll-o-Miles” and your FREE Insured Guarantee prepaid. 
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Charles Rosenthal Mrs. Nell Quinlan Donnelly 


Four Recent Victims of the Kidnap Racket, Ali of Whom Came Safely Home Again 


(Continued from page 88) 
of these criminals are hardly credible; and yet the sources from 
which they come constrain us to believe them. 
In the New York Times, for example, R. L. Duffus tells of a 


Chicago banker who was twice kidnaped and forced to open the 


safe in his bank that gangsters might rob it. 

Another tale, also from Chicago, and frequently retold of 
late, has a distinetly humorous flavor. 

Dr. and Mrs. Max Gecht were kidnaped, held for ransom, and, 
upon the payment of same, released. But gangsters, it develops, 
are not without their softer side. 


Ons of those who had participated in this abduction developed 
a sentimental interest in Mrs. Gecht. So sentimental, indeed, 
that after the release he telephoned her and asked for a date. 

Quick-witted Mrs. Gecht said yes, and when her underworld 
admirer arrived he found officers waiting for him. His arrest 
led to the breaking up of a gang of six members. 

The extent of the kidnaping racket may be judged merely 
There were 
Mrs. Nell Quinlan Donnelly and Michael Katz in Kansas City; 
Dr. Isaac Kelley, Alex Berg, and young Adolphus Busch Orth- 
wein in St. Louis; Charles M. Rosenthal in New York; and 
Max Price in New Haven. 

While the kidnapers ‘‘were making their stealthy way toward 
the Lindbergh home at Hopewell, both Houses of Congress 
had before them bills making kidnaping a Federal offense, 
punishable by death, in all eases in which the criminals 
cross State lines,’ Mr. Duffus tells us in The Times, continuing: 


by running over the names of a few recent victims. 


The sponsors of these mea- 
sures, Senator Roscoe C. Pat- 
terson and Representative John le z= SS, 
J. Cochran, both of Missouri, va y 
ae ae ae aEey, palicved i IT's TIME WE a 
hat kidnaping had reached a i 
point where local authorities 5 Ss RE a a 
unaided could no longer cope 
with it. It had heen added, 
they thought, to the ominous 
list of ‘‘rackets.”’ 


SESE, 
Ss, 


P ansane laws on kidnaping 
are inadequate, and _ clever 
criminals, backed up by still 
cleverer legal brains, are often 
able either to outwit or intim- 
idate the authorities. How 
these matters work out is 
shown by these statistics pre- 
sented by Mr. Duffus: 

In 282 kidnapings in 28 States 
during the past year investi- 
gated by Police Chief J. A. 
Gerk, of St. Louis, only 65 
individual convictions have 
been obtained; tho it is esti- 
mated that a total of 2,000 
criminals, or from 6 to 10 in 
each gang, were implicated. 


“who rarely reported to the police. 
“assumed that the men would pay and say nothing, which they 
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In a Fighting Mood 


—Kuhn in the Indianapolis ‘‘News.” 


Moreover, these eases, all reported *to the bie, are believed by 
Chief Ger and other police officials to represent no more than 
50 per cent. of those which actually oceurred. 


1 
a ‘ Acme ' 
Mrs. Gecht Dr. Max Gecht 
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Resviuwine the rise of this crime, Chief Gerk has said, accord- — 
ing to The Times: : 


“The first victims were members of the gambling fraternity, — 
The racketeers rightfully — 


probably did. At first the extortion demands were not large— 
$500 and up to a few thousand. But success convinced the | 
kidnapers that they had the opportunity to make easy money.” 

It has been stated that one Chicago gambler, kidnaped and 
held under a $200,000 ransom, appealed to Al Capone, then at 
the height of his power, and that Capone succeeded in nevite the 
figure cut to $75,000, which the captive paid. 

Rings of kidnapers in Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and proms 
ably other cities, have turned their attention more and more frem 
underworld characters to respectable business men and women. 


And what are we going to do about the situation? 

Editorial after editorial poses the question. : 

There has been a breakdown in American life, an editorial in — 
the New York Daily News warns us; and to this journal it seems 
that a dictatorship may be necessary to curb crime. But, in his — 
column, “‘It Seems to Me,” in the New York World-Telegram, 
Heywood Broun takes issue with this view and expresses doubt 
that the processes of law have broken down utterly. 

And, replying to those who demand the death penalty for 
kidnaping, Senator Norris of Nebraska says that probably the 
certainty of this “‘would cause some kidnapers to kill their 
vietims in order to destroy 
the witness.” 

Now turning back to The 
Times, we find the police view 
of the question expounded. 
Again Chief Gerk is quoted, 
and to this effect: 


“There should be a law 
making kidnaping a Federal 
offense, which knows no bound- 
aries of cities and States. De- 
partment of Justice officials 
should be in charge of the 
organized effort to hunt down 
the perpetrators.” 

From police officials all over 
the country have come letters 
admitting that kidnaping is al- 
ready a serious problem in 
their communities, or that 
they fear it will become SO, 
and supporting a Federal in 
to suppress it. 

The Police Chiefs of Atlanta, 
Jacksonville, Denver, Birming- 
ee Dallas, San Francisco, 

New Orleans, Chicago, Butte, 
El Paso, Indianapolis, Little: 
Rock, Tulsa, and Clovels i 
are among them. ; 
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Milodern care of the teeth 


DEMANDS A DENTIFRICE 


BASED ON A SCIENTIFICALLY BALANCED FORMULA 


A GREAT many people who pay regu- 
lar visits to the dentist fail to supple- 
ment his up-to-date methods by mod- 
ern care of their teeth at home. Yet 
this twice-a-day care can be of vital 
aid in keeping teeth sound and 
healthy. The results depend on the 
dentifrice you use. 

Squibb Dental Cream is made by 
a balanced formula, developed 
through years of scientific research, 
in collaboration with the leading den- 
tal authorities of the country. Den- 
tists everywhere recognize the good 
qualities of Milk of Magnesia in the 
care of the teeth. A mild antacid, 
gentle in its cleansing and polishing 
action, it is an ideal dentifrice base. 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia — excep- 
tionally pure, smooth and pleasant- 
tasting —is combined in carefully 


balanced proportion with other 


needed ingredients to make Squibb 
Dental Cream outstanding among 
dentifrices. 

Squibb’s is not only effective but 
thoroughly safe. It contains no grit 
nor astringent. There is nothing in it 
that can harm tooth-enamel or the 
tender edges of the gums. Its pleas- 
ant taste makes it a favorite with 
children and grown-ups alike. Use it 
after smoking and see how it re- 
freshes and invigorates your mouth. 

Your teeth are among the most 
valuable assets you possess. Help 
your dentist protect and preserve 
them. Brush them, morning and 
night, with this scientific dental 
cream. Good druggists everywhere 
are proud to carry Squibb’s. 

The American Dental Association, Council 


on Dental Therapeutics, has placed its Seal 
of Acceptance on Squibb Dental Cream. 
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SMOKER PENS 
CONFESSION 


Is Devoted to 
One Tobacco 


Pleads with Makers 
To “Keep Up Good Work’”’ 


Loyalty is a common attribute of pipe 
smokers. But the loyalty of Mr. N. Sadlier- 
Brown, a resident of British Columbia, is 
of a kind and degree that would make any 
manufacturer feel proud of his product. 
Here is Mr. Sadlier-Brown’s letter: 


Blue River 2 
British Columbia 
November 26, 1931 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
Dear Sirs: 
It seems to me that I have been over- 
looking an obligation in not writing to you 


what I think about your valuable product, 
Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. If a good 
thing is made, it should be boosted by its users. 


Edgeworth is the coolest tobacco I ever 
smoked, and I've tried plenty. It has a flavor 
all its own, and the “flavor lasts” to the very 
bottom of the pipe. It’s a high grade tobacco, 
and other tobaceos priced the same don’t 
touch it for quality. 

Most important of all, it’s the only tobacco 
JT can smoke. I have a bronchial throat, and 
every make of tobacco I ever tried irritates it— 
except Edgeworth. 

So keep up the good work, for if you stop 
making Edgeworth I shall have to stop 
smoking. 

Yours faithfully, 


N. Sadlier-Brown 


The makers of Edgeworth assure Mr. 
Sadlier-Brown that they certainly will 
“keep up the good work.”’ And they want 
to assure him too that he will find the same 
fine quality in the Edgeworth he buys any- 
where, for Edgeworth quality is always the 
same. Indeed, Edgeworth has been man’s 
priceless friend for more than 30 years. 


Perhaps you have never smoked a pipe. 
Perhaps you tried a pipe and found it want- 
ing. In either case you are missing some of 
the real joys of smok- 
ing until you know the 
solid satisfaction of a 
good pipe with Edge- 
worthSmoking Tobacco. 
Edgeworth is a blend 
of fine old burleys with 
its natural savor in- 
sured by a distinctive 
andexclusiveeleventh 
process. 


Your name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus 
& Brother Co. at 102 
S. 22d St., Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a 
free sample packet of Edgeworth. Or you 
can buy it in two forms—Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug 
Slice. All sizes from the 15-cent pocket 
package to the pound humidor tin. Some 
sizes come in vacuum tins. 


Do you enjoy listening to the singing of 
spirituals? Every Thursday eveningagroup 
of Edgeworth workers gather at the Edge- 
worth factory to sing spirituals. You can 
hear them over the N. B. C. Blue Network. 
It’s a novel and beautiful musical treat. 
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Tiniest School Due 


* OULD you believe it, mother was 
going to make me bring along 


old-fashioned wool underwear!” 

Instead, with the thermometer register- 
ing twenty-eight below zero, Miss Lois 
Stoecker, bundled in furs and great rubber 
overshoes, but still 
wearing sheer silk 
hose—she’s not yet 
twenty—goes skiing 
away to teach her 
three pupils in what 
Howard Ferebee de- 
scribes as probably 
the tiniest school in 
any of these United 
States. 

““T never get cold 
any more,” says 
Miss Stoecker, ac- 
cording to an ar- 
ticle syndicated in 
Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association’s 
Every Week Maga- 
zine. ““When I first 
came here I wore 
wool stockings and high top-boots, but I 
found that heavy clothing slowed down my 
circulation—then the cold hurt.’ 

Miss Stoecker’s gay defiance of the 
wintry blasts that whip back the snow 
which threatens to cover the old log cabin 
where she goes to teach the three R’s to 
John and Howard Stratton and Lawrence 
McLean is on a par with the grit and de- 
termination which brought this little 
school at Highland City, Montana, into 
being, according to the story told by Mr. 
Ferebee. 


Mrs. 


Stratton: 
Orphan to Get a School 


ieee littlest school has an old-fashioned 
blackboard, a gaily colored map of the 
world, three desks, and three pupils. It is 
the brave creation, Mr. Ferehee tells us, of 


Illustrations from Every Weel Magazine 


Montana’s Youngest Schoolma’am in the State’s Smallest School 


Miss Stoecker and her three pupils, from front to 
the determined woman who campaigned for 
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to a Mother’s Grit 


a pioneer mother, determined to win the 
rudiments of an American education for 
her boys. Mrs. Fred Stratton challenged 
prejudice and indifference in her fight for 
a school in Highland City. She plunged 
into school-district polities. She even 
adopted an orphan 
to make up the num- 
ber of three pupils 
required. 


Aw she won her 
fight for education 
in one of Montana’s 
“ohost”’ mining 
towns, Mr. Ferebee 
tells us triumphant- 
ly, continuing this 
interesting narra- 
tive of Mrs. Strat- 
ton’s struggle: 


She brought to 
life again a ‘“‘ghost” 
town which had 
slumbered through 
years of abandon- 
ment. Old High- 
land City, which 
once rose almost in a day to challenge 


She Adopted an 


the preeminence of Alder Gulch as the 
leading gold town of the Territory, stirred — 
to accommodate the school her efforts 


founded. 


The Strattons first came to the High- 


lands some twenty years ago. Their chil- 
dren were born there. They moved out 


once to give their eldest sons a chance— 
moved out despite the fact that Stratton 


had found ‘‘pay dirt’’—dust and an oc- 


casional nugget of gold weighing more ~ 


than an ounce. 
Two other sons were born. This further 
complicated the situation, for Stratton by 
no means was able to make a living and 
keep two homes in two places in operation 
at once. 
So the Highlands became the Strattons 
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continuous home. He had cattle up there 


that needed looking after. He had horses 


back, Howard and John Stratton, sons of 
education, and Lawrence McLean. 


$ 
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to offer for hire. There was a mining claim 
to develop. 

Sensing this decision as Stratton was 
formulating it, Mrs. Stratton rose to the 
oceasion. If her husband must live in the 
Highlands, well and good, but her children 
must have schooling. 


oe Mrs. Stratton appealed to the trus- 
tees of School District No. 11. 

‘A school in a ghost town!”’ they scoffed. 

She called next upon the county superin- 
tendent of schools; she appealed to Mon- 
tana’s State Board of Edueation; she laid 
her cherished cause before the Governor 
in Helena. 

VWinally the indomitable Mrs. Stratton 
realized the futility of pleading with offi- 
cials. She earried her fight, says Mr. Fere- 
bee, straight to the voters. And he quotes 
her directly: 


“The people are good, and always ready 
and willing to cooperate with one another, 
especially in a sparsely settled region like 
this, but for the 1ost part they don’t 
know what is going on, and they have no 
way of finding out.” 


She told them; and due to her efforts, a 
new board of school trustees was elected. 
But even then her battle was not won. The 
rest of the story is narrated in Mr. Ferebee’s 
Every Week article: 


Again Mrs. Stratton appeared with her 
request for the establishment of Highlands 
School. There was still a shadow of skepti- 
cism among the board members, but they 
were considerate, and told Mrs. Stratton 
of the legal limitations imposed upon them 
by statute. 

“You have only two children of school 
age,” the trustees said, ‘“‘and the least 
number for whom we can employ a teacher 
is three. 

“However, we will send your boys to 
school*at Twin Bridges.” : 

This meant the boys would have to leave 
home, for nothing less than an airplane 
eould make the trip to the Highlands twice 
daily, and the airplane would have to be 
equipped with skis. 

“Tf T had three children I could have a 
school,’’ Mrs. Stratton mused. 

‘‘Sure,’”’ the trustees said with a smile. 
“Sure, you could have a school if you had 
three children, but—”’ they gesticulated to 
imply that that was that. 

Mrs. Stratton talked the situation over 
that night with Dad Stratton, and bright 
and early next morning started for the 
little town of Grace. 

There was an orphan there, Lawrence 
MeLean. Mrs. Stratton offered him a home 
and schooling, an opportunity to grow up 
to be something better than a day laborer. 

MeLean was older than her own boys, 
put his schooling had been neglected. He 
wanted the opportunity, he accepted it. 

Confident and smiling she presented 
herself before the trustees, demanded her 
school, and got it. 

An old log cabin was dusted out and 
converted into a schoolroom by the addi- 
tion of desks—just three of them—a stove 
and a blackboard, Miss Stoecker was hired 
to be the schoolma’am, and the smallest 
school in Montana, and probably in all 
the United States, came into existence. 

Another election came, and again Mrs. 
Stratton was working in the campaign— 
and to-day she is one of the three trustees 
for School District Number 11. 
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... careless of his GUMS 
and he has“ pink tooth brush’! 


OU didn’t get those hard muscles 

by sitting in a chair! It takes stiff 
exercise to make hard muscles. And it 
takes exercise to make hard gums! 

If you ate coarse foods your gums 
would get the stimulation they need. 
But the foods of civilization are creamy 
and tender (look over your next meal!) 
And day by day your gums have become 
more flabby, more touchy. 

If you haven’t got “pink tooth brush”, 
ten to one you will have it—and before 
very long. 

“Pink tooth brush” can dull your 
teeth. It can lead to gingivitis and 
pyorrhea and Vincent's disease. It 


may even endanger the soundness of 
your teeth. It looks innocent—BUT! 

So before “pink tooth brush” causes 
you trouble, get a tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Clean your teeth with it. But each 
time, squeeze alittle extra Ipana on your 
brush and rub it into your gums. Don’t 
rinse it off. You'll like its taste—and 
the ziratol, the toning agent in Ipana, 
works more effectively if left on. 

Intwo or three days your teeth will look 
whiter, brighter. Before a month is up, 
your gums will be firmer. Use Ipana with 
massage regularly—and your gums will 
be as hard as a prize-fighter’s muscles, 
and you won't have “pink tooth brush”! 


© 1932, B.-M. CO» 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 


BRISTOL-MY, 
73 West Street, 


PASTE. Eng 
the cost of p 


Kindly send 
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Crossley Lake Camp, Glacier Park 


Frontier days 
still live 
in Glacier Park! 


All the glamour of the Old West still 
clings to Glacier Park—to its horse- 
back trails that lead over the Rockies 
and to its rustic chalets perched up 
on the sky line. Find high adventure 
here this summer. Come back to 
nature—and bring along your infor- 
mality! Summer fares from the East 
are lowest ever. Write Great North- 
ern Vacations, Department V-3, 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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King Bruin: Shall We Let Him 
Keep His Throne? 


> TOP that, boy! 
quick!” 
The words shot out like bullets, and 
they were as effective. 


Stop it! Stop tt 


Across ninety feet of mud and mussels, 
across the tidal marge of Admiralty Island 
of southeast Alaska, a huge grizzly stood 
glaring at three motionless humans. 

Snarling at these camera-laden invaders, 
King Bruin had come steadily toward them 
—fifty yards, forty, thirty. Then, with gun 
to his shoulder, Allen Hasselborg, the 
guide, had shot out his peremptory com- 
mand which brought that 1,000-pound 
erizzly up short, slithering and sliding, in 
the gathering dusk on that lonely Alaska 
beach. 

The incident is recounted by Arthur 
Newton Pack, president of the American 
Nature Association, in Nature Magazine, 
in an article which deals with the big 
brownies and grizzlies of Admiralty. 

When you hunt grizzlies with a motion- 
picture camera, and your main ammunition 
is thousands upon thousands of feet of film, 
such thrills abound. 

So, full credit must be given to Al 
Hasselborg, who knows better than any 
man alive how to meet brownies and 
grizzlies face to face. 

Mrs. Pack, Bill Finley, and Hasselborg 
were returning from a day’s hunt, last 
summer, we learn as we read on of the 
meeting with the bear: 


About one hundred yards beyond the 
stranded canoe, and a quarter of a mile 
away from them, a medium-sized grizzly 
had emerged and was walking boldly out 
onto the beach. 

They decided to stalk him, as the wind, 
for once, was right. A bear has poor eye- 
sight, and might even mistake the three 
people for another bear. 

Under directions from Hasselborg, Mrs. 
Pack and Finley crouched low, hunched 
their heads over, and moved in single file 
behind the guide, so that the bear could 
never see more than one form approaching. 

At last bruin lifted his head and looked. 

He sat down and scratched himself to 
appear unconcerned, but it was plain he 
was puzzled. 

What was the steadily advancing bulk? 
Fear seized him when about eighty yards 
intervened, and he started on a dead run. 

Suddenly, without warning, the bear 
changed his mind. He would not be out- 
bluffed by this queer-acting thing. He'd 
show it, he would. 

He charged. Hasselborg aimed his gun, 
and Mrs. Pack her camera. Finley’s was 
already going. With terrific speed the 
bear came, snarling as he rushed. Then it 
was that the guide’s cool voice turned the 
charge of victory into ignominious defeat. 


he BRUIN turned tail, ran a few yards, 
then gazed sulkily back at the trio, walked 
slowly toward the shore, periodically punc- 
turing his retreat by glowering glares. 
Hidden behind a fallen log, on another 
oceasion, the Packs were able to get first- 
hand information on how bears fish for 
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When next you 
Hhink a glass of 


Clear, Pure 


WATER 


HINK of water — cool, refreshing, 

sparkling clear. Think of the faucet 
from which it flows at a touch—and 
then think of the source of supply back 
of that faucet. City water mains serve 
many. But beyond them — what? In 
countless homes, farms, country estates, 
hotels, resorts, golf courses and business 
places where an independent water sup- 
ply is needed, MYERS Water. Systems 
are serving smoothly, quietly, econom- 
ically and dependably. 


MYERS 


Water Systems 


Built for deep or shallow wells; power- 
ed by hand, windmill, gasoline engine 
and electricity. Capacities from 150 to 
10,000 gallons per hour. All MYERS 
Electric Water Systems are completely 
automatic — self-starting,: 

self-stopping, self-oiling. 


MYERS products are noted for 
absolute reliability. They include 
Water Systems, Hand and Powezx 
Pumps for every purpose, Pump 
Jacks, Hand and Power Spray 
Pumps, Hay and Grain Un- 
loading Tools, Door Hangers 
and many accessory items. 
Write for our interesting 
booklet, ‘“Water in Abund- 
ance’’ and ask for name of 
our nearest dealer. 


THE F. E. MYERS 
& BRO. CO. 

160 Orange Street, 
Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, Water Systems 
Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


“‘Pump Builders 
Since 1870’’ 


WEDDINGS 


can be made conventionally correct in every de- 
tail if the persons concerned consult the ‘Blue 
Book of Social Usage’ — 


ETIQUETTE 


By Emily Post 


758 pages; crown 8vo size; 19 pages on 
Courtships and Engagements; 39 on Wed- 
ding Preparations; 39 on The Day of the 
Wedding; full-page pictures of decorations 
for home and church weddings, with fron- 
tispiece of a ‘‘Bride’s Bouquet.’’ 


Cloth, $4; full leather, $7.60; postage, 
18c extra. At Bookstores, or 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CUTICURA 


Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 
remains moist throughout the shave. 
At your dealers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of 36c, Address: Cuticura, Laboratories, 
Malden, Masa, 
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salmon. A big brown grizzly appeared at 
the edge of the rushing crystal current. 
Says Mr. Pack: 


Hasselborg spoke in a low tone. 

“Watch him! There are a lot of fish in 
that pool, and he is going to catch one!” 

The sound of the human voice disturbed 
the bear not a bit. The great creature took 
a nonchalant step or two up-stream, 
abruptly wheeled in his tracks, and dashed 
down the riffle where the giant dog-salmon 
were spawning. 

The bear caught one salmon under his 
paw, while the other fish splashed away in 
terror. A moment later he put down his 
head and lifted it with the struggling crea- 
ture in his mouth, then strolled casually 
into the brush to finish his meal. 

Perhaps three or four minutes passed. 
Once more he came out of the thicket and 
sauntered up-stream on the opposite side 
from the blind. 

He was more like a Montana grizzly, with 
a long, ugly nose and a disagreeable ex- 
pression, and lacking only the marked 
hump on his shoulders. He was so full of 
fish that his belly almost dragged. It was 
apparent that he resented the camera, but 
was just too full to do anything about it. 


OL ae habits of these Alaskan bears be- 
come of more than passing interest now 
that the grizzlies and brownies are about 
to have a day in Congress. 

Altho travelers come back from Alaska 
with rather enthusiastic accounts of the 
animals and their habits, we discover, 
after a little research, that they are not 
universally popular. 

Stock-raisers, for example, accuse them 
of raiding sheep and cattle pastures, ac- 
cording to the New York Sun. 

Prospectors and trappers join this ac- 
cusing chorus with the allegation that they 
rob food caches. 

Because of the bad reputation the bears 
acquired in these quarters, legislation pro- 
tecting them was removed in June, 1930. 

But the bears have stanch friends who 
rally to their defense. The number includes 
John M. Holzworth, president of the 
National Association of Wild Life Conserva- 
tionists, who denies that the bears are 
ferocious and dangerous. 

For twenty-two years Alaska had a game 
law limiting the sportsman’s kill to two 
or three bears each year, the Detroit Free 
Press tells us, summing up: 


But in 1930 this protection was virtu- 
ally withdrawn by permitting residents to 
kill any number of bears at any time of 
year, save in one or two small areas. 

There is something to be said in favor of 
such a sanctuary. In the century and a half 
of this nation’s existence we have done a 
pretty thorough job of transforming a 
vast country teeming with wild game into 
a land where only the motorist and the 
racketeer run wild. 

But it also seems as if the residents of 
Alaska had some feeling about the grizzly 
market being bearish in their neighborhood. 
One official is all for poisoning the half of 
the Territory’s bear population already 
centered on Admiralty Island. Perhaps the 
Alaskans have had reason to suspect that 
the dignity, intelligence, and harmlessness 


of the bears are offset by other, and more 


objectionable, qualities. ; 
—. 
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Ne, can depend on a 
Liggett &Myers product 


Granger is m 
for pipes.. and 1 
in more and more 
pipes every day. 
Just try it ! 


Packed in a 
handy pocket 
pouch of heavy 
foil. Keeps the 
tobacco better 
and makes the 
price lower. 


Hence... 10e 


THE « BEST « PIPE + TOBACCO + IN *« AMERICA 


Step With 
2 Times 


ail 
rPeS 


than ever 


this is the year for Western 
vacations. Travel costs greatly 
reduced and all-expense tours 
cheaper than ever. Get a real 
Western vacation. Union Pacific 
serves 15 National Parks and 
more of the West than any 
other railroad, including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Start planning for summer. 
Write today and get full par- 
ticulars about Union Pacific’s 
amazing vacation possibilities. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
Room 223, Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information and 
booklets abouts oes eee eee 


NU EE Se a ae 
I am interested in all-expense tours O 


Grade in School (if student) ---.--- ; 
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Hope for the Chestnut 
ago, a blight 


LMOST thirty years 
7 | from Japan first attacked the chest- 


and began its 
forest of the 
the 


nut-trees of this country, 
the 
destroying most of 


slow creeping across 
States, 


trees of this region. 


Eastern 


Now, according to an article from the 
New York Sun quoted in The National 
Nut News (Chicago), this chestnut tragedy 
may have a happy ending by the tree’s 
development of a “‘blight resistant.” Ac- 
cording to certain observers, the blight 
seems to be losing its virulence. New evi- 
dence indicates that after a quarter of a 
century of struggle, a new generation of 
trees is springing up with the mysterious 
power of resisting the fatal mold blight. 
To follow the account: 


The fight is not yet over. Much remains 
to be done, and one of the observers, 
J. Russell Smith, professor of economic 
geography of Columbia University, beheves 
that all true lovers of the American chest- 
nut may at this moment enter into the 
conflict and save the day. 

According to Professor Smith, the blight , 
has now reached the chestnut groves of 
Tennessee, completing its conquest of the 
woodlands from the New England States 
down to the Southern woods. The blight is 
closely related to a mold-—a ‘‘slime mold” 
is the botanical term. It creates small 
fruits that in turn grow tiny spores that 
drift in the bark of the maturing tree. The 
mold then forms in the inner bark and 
begins to girdle the tree. As soon as the 
cirele is completed, the tree begins to die. 

In regions where there were once thou- 
sands of chestnut-trees to the square mile, 
there have been in late years only a few. 
And these, too, have fallen before the blight. 


‘Tue Department of Agriculture “has ear- 
ried on a losing battle” against this disease, 
we read as the account runs on: 


It has imported chestnuts from Japan 
and China, because those trees, having sur- 
vived the same blight, had developed im- 
munity. There has been some success in 
grafting the Oriental species on the Ameri- 
ean growth, but the nut that results is not 
as delicious as the ancient favorite. 

This year, however, reports have come 
to the department, and to Professor Smith, 
that there are many trees ready to bear 
nuts, and this number of reports have Jed 
to the conclusion that the blight may have 
lost its strength. And there is a theory that 
the chestnut-trees have, at last, produced 
a seed that is more ‘‘blight-resistant.”’ 

There is a possibility that the theories 
are too optimistic, Professor Smith says. 
He has watched innumerable sprouts spring 
up with their old vigor, grow for three or 
four years until the bark became rough 
and cracked, and then vanish in a season 
when the spores, flying through the air, 
came to rest in the cracks, and began the 
deadly boring. 

‘““Oecasionally,” says Professor Smith, 
“one of these sprouts has grown large 
enough to produce a few nuts. The chest- 
nut-tree is very prolific, and there were 
always new sprouts springing up at the 
base of the tree when the blight killed it. 
This season there are apparently more trees 
winning the fight against the blight, and 
their suecess has led to the belief that a 
seed has at last been produced which can 
successfully resist the blight.’’ 
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THE CRUISE TO 


All EYROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 
A genuine travel bargain... low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore, hotels, quides, etc. 
12 COUNTRIES ... 54 DAYS 
Visiting Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Holland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, France. 


S.S. LANCASTRIA...FromN.Y. 
JULY 2nd $590 up 


Your Local Agent or 


11 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 


Hi} 
| From Montreal, Canada, to Scotland, England, 
/ Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Wh Italy, Riviera and France. Nine countries, $395. 
Ui Five countries, $285. Ask for Free Folder “H.” 


(Dentor |jours 


310 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


ALVIENE:*THEATRE 


and CULTURAL subjects for personal development—Stage, Teach- 
ing, Directing-D rama, Stage and Concert Dancing, Vocal. Screen. 
Musical Comedy, Elocution. Stock Theatre and platform appearances 
while learning. For catalog 18 apply L.Ely, Sec’y, 66 W. 85 St., 


STUDY AT HOME 


volume Law Library. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Geb 
our valuable 64-page “‘Law Guide’’ and 
**Evidence’’ books free. Send ror them NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept.352LA, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Pusiness Training Institution 
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Lowell Thomas 
The Radio Voice of 


The Literary Digest 


War correspondent. cowpuncher, editor, college pro- 
fessor, Arctic explorer, discoverer of “ Lawrence of Arabia’; 
appointed by President Wilson as special representative 
to Europe during the War; accompanied the Prince of 
Wales on his India trip; has made over four thousand 
platiorm appearances—and is now engaged by the 
“ Digest’? exclusively to tell you what is happening 
throughout the world. Don’t miss this program! 
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(Unless Otherwise Specified) 
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Elevators for Fish 


HEY are not suggested as whimsies 
appropriate to the centenary of Lewis 
Carroll, but as something needed in this 
country if fish and fishing are to continue. 
So Duane H. Kipp explains in Field and 
Stream. Rapid multiplication of dams in 
most inland streams, he writes, has made 
it practically impossible for most species 
to journey up-stream in spring or fall, to 
deposit and fertilize their eggs. 

The wall-eyed pike, the pike-perch, the 
pickerel, the great northern pike, many 
members of the bass family, the muska- 
longe, and the sturgeon are among the 
species affected by this blocking of inland 
streams. 

Mueh attention has already been de- 
voted to the creation of ‘‘fishways.”’ 


ee cusne enough the greatest problem 
has been to coax the fish into them. 
Directing traffic among the finny tribe 
presented almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties, Mr. Kipp writes, until Harry Barr of 
Ironwood, Michigan, devised an experi- 
mental elevator that has been tried out 
with an encouraging degree of success in 
the Rest Lake dam near the headwaters 
of the Manitowish River, in western Vilas 
County, Wisconsin. Its operation is ex- 
plained in detail by Mr. Kipp: 


The outlet for the water from the fish- 
lock to the river below also serves as the 
inlet for fish. It is located at the lowest 
point in the fish-lock, close to the bottom 
of the river. As the large concrete box 
empties through this opening, the rush of 
water attracts the fish to the opening where 
they enter into the fish-lock itself. After 
the box is emptied, the opening auto- 
matically closes and the box begins to fill. 

The box is filled by means of a tube 
extending from the lake above to the bot- 
tom of the concrete box. The water enters 
the box at considerable pressure, causing 
a rapid swirling of the water in the box. 
The current within the box as the fish-lock 
fills is in a counter-clockwise direction. 


Also, “as the water-level in the box 
rises, the fish rise with it,’’ we learn as we 
read further: 


Immediately below the egress tube into 
the lake above, which is at the high-water 
level of the box, is a chute extending down 
one side into the depths of the box. This 
chute extends two-thirds of the way to the 
bottom of the box. It is shallow at the 
lower end and gradually deepens into the 
wall as it rises until it leads directly into 
the egress tube. 

As the fish swim about in the counter- 
clockwise direction, following the current 
of the water in the box as it fills, they are 
led naturally into this chute. By the time 
the box is filled the fish have nosed into 
the chute two or three times during their 
circular trips about the box. When the box 
is finally filled, the valve on the egress tube 
opens automatically. The valve is located 
at the back part of the chute, into which 
the fish have been attracted before. Th: 
valve does not open until the water-leve’ 
in the box is the same as the water-leve. 
of the lake above, so that when it does open, 
the fish may swim directly from the chute 
into the egress tube and on into the lake. 
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ailroads of the United States have led the way out of 

past depressions and they can be depended on to do 
their share now. America has always prospered when the 
railroads were prosperous, and it is worthy of note that 
the country, as a whole, never has been prosperous when 
the railroads were not. 


Missouri Pacific will do its share in the territory it 
serves . . . Embracing the Mississippi Valley between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, the Middle West between the 
Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains, and virtually 
all of the Great Southwest. 


River gateways served by the Missouri Pacific include 
Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans 
and many intermediate crossings. Every important port on 
the Gulf of Mexico from New Orleans to the Rio Grande 
River on the Mexican border is served by the Missouri 
Pacific Lines. They also serve the Brownsville, Laredo and 
El Paso gateways to Mexico and operate through service 
to the Pacific Coast by way of both El Paso and Pueblo. 


When you think of this vast empire, think of Missouri 
Pacific Lines—A Service Institution—providing superior 
passenger and freight service to every important gateway 
and community between the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains and between the Missouri River and 
Mexico and the Gulf. 


The Missouri Pacific Lines—route of the Sunshine 
scenic Limited and a fleet of other deluxe 
spendable freight trains. 
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~ Pay 
haa 


You don't have to wait until you 
have the money saved for that trip 
to Europe or that cruise of your 
choice... you can now buy your 
ticket in a Cunarder on the de- 
ferred payment plan, the same way 
you buy an automobile or an elec- 
tric refrigerator, through Cunard's 
new and exclusive arrangement 
with certain Morris Plan Banks 


and Companies. 


Visit any Cunard or local steam- 
ship office... decide on the ac- 
commodations you want... the 
day you wish to sail and the amount 
you are in a position to pay. An 
immediate payment of as little as 
25% of the cost of the round-trip 
steamship passage to Europe is all 
that is necessary... and you may 
take a year, if you wish, to pay the 
balance. Actually, for desirable ac- 
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Snap-Shots of the Snap-Shot King 


N angry bull rhino charged out of 
A the bushes straight for the human 
intruders into his realm. 

But the elderly, spectacled gentleman in 
khaki and pith helmet wasn’t flustered. 

‘“‘Hold your fire,’”’ he told his companion 
in the African hunt, and he ground steadily 
away with his movie camera, registering 
yard after yard of film as the pugna- 
beast 


cious, dangerous 


came nearer. 
The animal’s horn was 

twelve feet away, says the 

New York Herald Tribune, 


when George Hastman, 
“never moving, gave the 
word to fire, and the 


hunter dropt the rhinoce- 
ros with one shot. The 
body almost struck Mr. 
Eastman as it fell.” 

Mr. Eastman, the eap- 
italist and philanthropist, 
the man who made pic- 
ture-talking possible to the 
millions, and whose film 
made motion-pictures a 
reality, whose recent sui- 
shocked the entire 
world, thus demonstrated 
during an African hunt 
that he could use his cele- 
brated product under the 
most trying conditions. 

This was not the only 
brush he had with dan- 
ger when he went to the 
dark continent with Carl 
Akeley in 1926. Reading 
on in The Herald Tribune: 


eide 


International 


Mr. Eastman had gone 
to look for elephant. He 


found a herd, and was 

busy snapping pictures when the natives 
screamed a warning. Ten yards away a 
rhinoceros charged out of the brush. Mr. 
Eastman had time to take only one back- 


d_ the brute missed him by 
ac rifle and killed 


that his judgment approved, 


While he became somewhat less reserved 
in his later years, he never invited famili- 
arity. 

It is probably true that he never was 
quite at his ease except among close friends. 
He could, in congenial company, unbosom 
himself freely and converse with rare in- 
telligence. 

No one could come in contact with him 
without realizing that he possest a remark- 
able mind, shrewd, keen, penetrating, 


Mr. Eastman Hunted With Both Gun and Camera 


Here we see him with a tusker, trophy of his prowess in an 
African expedition several years ago. 


capable of making quick decisions and 
standing by them resolutely. 


Courage, persistency, and self-reliance 


were among the most prominent traits in 
his character. 


Nothing could move him from a decision 
altho in 
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commodations in a splendid Cunard 
transatlantic liner, this 25% pay- 
ment may be as little as $34. 


6% INTEREST, NO OTHER CHARGES. 


NORMALLY NO ENDORSERS REQUIRED. 


Cunard 
been drastically reduced... the 


are far lower now than at any jim 


transatlantic rates hav 


since the war. 


Full particulars from 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, 25 Broadway, N.Y. 


or offices and agents 


CUNARD 


matters in which he felt that his knowledge 
or information was limited, he weleomed 
suggestions, and could be surprizingly open- 
minded. 


Ms. BASTMAN’S death by his own hand 
loaving behind this note, ‘“‘To my friends: 
My work is done. Why wait? G. E.,’’ re- 
roved from this life one who started his 
business career on $3 a week, and from 
that beginning built up a $200,000,000 
business, and gave away for educational, 
artistic, scientific, and humanitarian proj- 
ects some $75,000,000 or more. His many 


in an Associated Press dispatch from 
Rochester: 


If a man has wealth, Mr. Eastman once 
said, he has to make a choice, because there 
is the money heaping up. 

“He can keep it in a bunch and leave it 
to others to administer after he is dead, 


benefactions are disecust and listed thus” 


: 
. 
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r he can get it into action and have fun 
vhile he is still alive. I prefer getting it 
nto action. That is why I give.” 

Here’s how he gave: 

University of Rochester, $35,500,000. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
19,500,000. 

Tuskegee Institute, $2,362,000. 

Hampton Institute, $2,000,000. 

Kodak stock distributed to employees, 
6,000,000. 

Chamber of Commerce Building, $1,- 
50,000. 

War Chest, 1918, $500,000. 

Expense of War Chest, $100,000. 

General Hospital, $500,000. 

Mechanics Institute, $625,000. 

Y.M.C. A., $300,000. 

Red Cross, 1917, $250,000. 

War Relief, $225,000. 

State and Municipal Research Bureau, 
300,000. 

Highland Hospital, $100,000. 

Genesee Hospital, $75,000. 

Rochester parks, $100,000. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, $50,000. 

Friendly Home, $50,000. 

S. P. C. C. Shelter, $45,000. 

Y.W.C.A., and Infants Hospital, $25,000. 

Musical instruments for Public Schools, 
15,000. _ 

Dental clinic, Royal Free Hospital, Lon- 
on, $1,300,000. 

Eastman visiting professorship, Oxford, 
200,000. °> : ‘ 

Waterville Memorial, $50,000. 

Rome, dental dispensary, $1,000,000. 

Stockholm, dental dispensary, $1,000,000. 

Paris, dental dispensary, $1,000,000. 
Brussels, dental dispensary, $1,000,000. 


Mia. EASTMAN’S vast business interests 
rew out of a hobby of his young manhood. 


le did not invent the camera, but simpli- 


ed it and brought it technically within the 
ach of more users. And it all came about 
ecause the business of picture-making in 
is young manhood was too complicated 
> be carried on during a vacation. A bio- 
raphical sketch in the New York American 
alls the story of this incident: 


He was working in a Rochester savings- 
ank when he was twenty-four years old. 
acation time came around, and he de- 
sarmined to take his first real one, a trip 
» San Domingo. 

‘Some one suggested that he take a 
ymera with him, as the island was re- 
orted to be replete with scenic beauties. 
urthermore, the Grant Administration 
as considering establishment of a naval 
ase there, so San Domingo was much 
iiked of then. 

Eastman knew nothing about cameras, 
ut he accepted the suggestion, bought a 
ymera, and paid an amateur photographer 
ve dollars to show him how it worked. 
But it was all too complicated to suit 
astman. Wet plates, dark-room prepara- 
ons, and the uncertainty of the mech- 
1ism made photography a fussy, messy 
yeration. Eastman resolved that he weuld 
» something about it. 


{wp that, the writer tells us, continuing, 
was the beginning of photography as it is 
1own to-day, of the Kodak, of the ramifi- 
tions of a gigantic industry.” Further: 


Incidentally, he never did take that vaca- 

yn trip to San Domingo. Instead, he went 

“Mackinac in Michigan with his camera 

da black tent dark-room, and took good 

id bad pictures. Seahisset 7 

What was uppermost in his mind was 
roe 


lime RAR Y) DIGEST 


LAND O’ MAGIC 


Tumultuous in its mountains, 
peaceful in its valleys; summer 
in its blooming flowers, winter in 
its snow-capped peaks; quaint in 
its folk and customs, modern in 
its hotel and travel facilities, 
Switzerland is a land of con- 
trasts that astound, amaze, fas- 
cinate and _ spellbind. 


By all means, visit eavetts 


LONDON 
BERLIN 
MUNICH 
VIENNA 
GENOA 
RO. Ma E 
NAPLES 


Switzerland and let 
the Swiss Railways 
system be your magic 


carpet! Safely, swiftly, 


DISTANCE 


cleanly and comfortably these 


electrified 


lines will carry you 


to every point of interest in 
this Land o’ Magic. And the 


cost is surprisingly small...Just 


do it scientifically... always 


follow a comprehensive _itiner- 


ary* and purchase the right 


FROM 


7 hours 
14 hours 
17 hours 
5 hours 
12 hours 
5% hours 
13 hours 
17 hours 


ticket. For free expert 
advice and sugges- 
tions write for Booklet 
LD, Swiss Federal 
Railroads, 475 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


* Sample itinerary: Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux and Villars 


on the Simplon line, Zermatt-Gornergrat, and Furka-Oberalp, via 


the Loetschberg to Interlaken in the Bernese Oberland, Jungfraujoch, 


thence Lucerne —Gateway of the famous St. Gothard line—to Lugano. 


— 


Send contributions! Things-to-do with pencils, 
jokes, etc. We'll give a shiny new $5 gold piece for 
every one we print in this column. American Pencil 
Company, Dept. A, 212 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“Thank you, Johnny, for this nice Pencil,” said the 
teacher. “Why, ét'sa Venus H-B! But why did you think 
I needed a new one?” 

“Tl thought it might write higher marks,” explained 


the astute Johnny. e 
THESE NOTES 
OUTLAST THE 
INTO TERR Sed ei cert 


College men—a smart lot, you 
know — have made a big discov- 
ery. Notes jotted down with 
Venus Copying (Indelible) Pen- 
cils DON’T SMUDGE, don’t 
fade, DO stay put. 
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WHO HAS THE PENCIL? 


Some people think they have it — 
simply because it makes marks 
on paper. But they haven’t. Some 
think they have it— because they 
picked it up cheap. But they 
haven’t. The way to be sure you 
have a pencil..a real pencil. .is to 
make sure either of the two words 
“Venus” or “Velvet”’ is stamped on it. Then, by 
golly, you can tell the world you have a pencil! 


Some people think a guarantee 
isn’t of any importance on such 
asmall thing in life as a 5-cent 
pencil. On the other hand, 
wouldn’t you just like to know, 
every time you order one, a doz- 
en, or a gross of 5-cent pencils, that you’re 
getting the biggest nickel’s worth in the field? 
Sure! Well, here’s how: We put a distinctive 
natural cedar finish (not yellow) and a little 
blue band on every Velvet Pencil—to dis- 
tinguish it from every other five-cent con- 
tender in the field, That natural cedar fin- 
ish is the thing to look for—that’s your 
guarantee of a full nickel’s worth. Simple, 
isn’t it? Your choice of five smooth, strong 
lead-degrees, from very soft to very hard. 


Made by 
the makers of Venus Pencils 


ELVET ,. 


Pencils 
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that amateur photography was too much 
bother. He would see what he could do 
about it. So he set up a workshop in the 
earret of his mother’s home, gathered all 
the books on photography available to 
him, and turned to his hobby. 

One of the first improvements he made 
was a ruby lamp, in the light of which 
plates could be handled without exposure. 
Then he turned his hand to dry plates. 

They were being manufactured in En- 
gland, but the formulze were secret. This 
took him deeply into chemistry, but even- 
tually he won out and produced the plate. 

As the camera itself was cumbersome, he 
turned his talents toward simplifying it, 
and contrived a small black box which 
took pictures on a film permitting 100 ex- 
posures. 

This he named “‘Kodak,”’ and gave to his 
industry a slogan which went around the 
world: 

‘“You push the button, we do the rest.” 

The reason for this was that the shutter, 
set by pulling a string, was released by 
pressure on a button. 

When the 100 exposures had been made, 
the camera was then shipped back to the 
factory in Rochester, the film developed, 
new film inserted, and the little black box 
returned to the owner, ready for more 
pictures. 


F rom such humble beginnings came the 
transparent film that made Edison’s kineto- 
scope possible, and brought the movies. 
Of the Eastman-Edison association we are 
told: 


Edison and Eastman became associated 
at long range in September, 1889. The 
electrician had heard of the other’s trans- 
parent film, and sent for a sample of it for 
use with the kinetoscope. He paid Hastman 
$2.50 for it. 

And the motion-picture industry was 
born. Incidentally, it meant millions for 
Eastman, because the making of motion- 
picture film is now about half the photo- 
graphic business. But Edison and East- 
man did not meet until eight or nine years 
ago, during a luncheon at the Ritz-Carlton. 


In spite of his suecess and his wealth, Mr. 
Eastman was a lonely man. A striking 
word-picture of him from this standpoint 
was painted by Fausta V. Mengarini, an 
Italian sculptress, who executed a bust of 
him in 1930. Said Madame Mengarini, 
in an interview in the New York Sun: 


“T went to his home at Rochester in 
October, 1930, and I was there two weeks— 
a guest in the house, with the privilege of 
dictating the hours we should work. 

“In the first two hours I could see that 
Mr. Eastman was a troubled man. He 
answered me cryptically, seemed pre- 
occupied and unhappy. 

“T talked to him as I worked, tried to 
make him laugh. It was difficult, but soon 
he was warming up. He took more of an 
interest in the work. He talked a great 
deal to me. He told me of his struggle. 

“He said to me one day that he had 
never seen any one work as hard as I was 
working. ‘And I have worked hard,’ he 
added. ‘I have worked very hard.’ 

“Mr. Eastman loved beauty. His 
house was constantly filled with flowers. 
His huge pipe organ was played for him 
each morning for two hours. 

“He would sit in the conservatory, sur- 
rounded by banks of flowers, eating his 
breakfast and listening to the organ.’’ 
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PENNIES 


“A PRINT SHOP ON YOUR DESK” 


ULTISTAMP is the handy dupli- 
M cator that every business can 
afford. It costs little to buy and 

less to operate. A Multistamp stencil and 
alittleink, costing only a few pennies, are 
all thesupplies you need to print thousands 
of copies of Letters, Post Cards, Forms, 
Bulletins, or Notices, etc. No moving 
parts. No type to set. Easy as using a 
rubber stamp. Prints 2,500 clear, perfect 
copies per hour on any grade paper. Saves 
printers’ bills. Does all big, expensive 
equipment can do at a fraction of the cost. 


$7.50 to $60.00 Completely Equipped 


Multistamps are made with printing surfaces 
from rubber-stamp size to legal-page size at 
prices from $7.50 to $35.00 for completely 
equipped units. Combinations of three sizes 
with complete supplies for each, in handsome 
metal cabinets, $50.00 and $60.00. Every outfit 
guaranteed for five years. More than 300,000 in 


al a 


use throughout the world. ¥ 
y 

N 

>| 

REG. US. PAT. OFFICE 1 

4 

Service Stations in most Principal Cities. =| 


Consult your Classified Phone Directory. a] 
Ask for Demonstration. * 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, Ine. 
W. 20th St. Norroik, VirGInta 
© 1932, M. ©. Inc. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION | 
AND SAMPLES OF WORK 


“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEET 


U 50c at druggists’. If your druggist 
hasn't it, have him order it for you. If he does not, 
don’t waste money on substitutes but write us. e 
will mail you a box. Send us 60c when satisfied. 


HART & CO., Box 2017-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


“2 ee On, Of the best 
books of its class....’’ 

—John Erskine, in the 
“Daily News,” New York. 


How to Improve Your 


CONVERSATION } 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 
Author of “A Complete Guide to Public Speaking,” — 
How to Speak in Public,” etc., and Correspondence 
Courses in Good English and Public Speaking. 
Brand new! The author tells how to be a good — 
listener as well as a good talker; discusses current — 
slang, the cultivation of a pleasing voice, the im= 
portance of giving children an instinctive mastery — 
of cultured speech, etc. A complete guide. 


$2.00; By Mail, $2.14 
All Booksellers, or 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs. 

354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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New Discoveries About Taste 


NLY four kinds of taste exist. 
These basic tastes, or flavors, are 
sweet, sour, salt, and bitter; and of them 
ull flavors are compounded. 

The greater the number of these funda- 
mental tastes that enter into a compound 
flavor, the better we like it. Pure sweetness, 
saltness, or sourness does not appeal to the 
human palate. 

So asserts a writer in The Industrial 
Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, Ine. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). He goes on to say: 


The art of the greatest chefs culminates 
in careful attention to seasoning. 

One Frenchman described proper season- 
ing as the use of quantities of condiments, 
all in good balance. Most foods do not 
realize their highest possibilities of flavor 
unless they stimulate simultaneously all 
our taste-factors—sweetness, sourness, salt- 
iness, and bitterness. 

The weak bitter-sweet taste of meat is 
ereatly improved by the addition of salt, 
and, to some people, still further improved 
by the sourness of vinegar. 

Candies and cakes are flat and uninter- 

esting unless they contain a little salt; 
some authorities feel that they are brought 
to their highest present development by 
chocolate, which adds bitterness. 
- The condiments or auxiliary taste ma- 
terials present on most tables include rep- 
resentatives of three of the fundamental 
tastes: sweetness, sourness, and saltiness, 
in the form of sugar, vinegar, and salt. 
Bitterness has not yet attained representa- 
tion as a condiment in daily use, tho some 
of its possibilities are already foreshadowed 
in certain ‘“‘sauces.’’ (Pepper, to be sure, 
has some bitterness, but it is predominantly 
yn. aromatic or odor material.) 


* ARES “goes unappreciated by 
many people because it can not be de- 
tected quickly and easily by the front of 
the tongue,’”’ we are told as we read on: 


In many of the finest tastes bitterness 
iS a conspicuous component; such drinks 
us tea, coffee, and cocoa, as well as certain 
argely sold proprietary drinks, depend in 
no small degree for their appeal on bitter 
ngredients such as eaffein or gentian. 
Bitterness is an important part of the 
lelicate flavor of meat as well as of the 
strong flavors of the citrus fruits. 

The sense of taste itself has lately come 
mder the serutiny of several American 
‘esearch groups, and some interesting find- 
ngs have already been made. At the 
Satholic University, in Washington, it has 
yeen found that smokers as a class are far 
ess responsive to sourness as a taste-factor 
shan are non-smokers. Dr. A. F. Blakeslee, 
»f the Carnegie Institution, has found that 
here is a very great distinction between 
lifferent people in their ability to detect 
yitterness, and that this taste-deficiency 
‘appears to be inherited as a Mendelian 
ecessive.”” Quoting further: _ 

“In the single case investigated we have 
ound these differences in powers of sensory 
yerceptions innate and hereditary. Evi- 
lence is thus given for the belief that people 
re born with innate differences in respect 
o all their senses, and that different people 
ive in different worlds, therefore, so far as 
heir sensory reactions are concerned.” 
“Children have keener taste-sense than 
dults, and all products which cater to 
hem need to have particular attention 
levoted to taste. 


eee PT ERARY ID GEST 


““My husband meant to insure his life. It 
was uppermost in his mind that when things 
got a little better he would take out insurance 
to protect us. . . somehow he just never got 
around to it. And now we have only a few 
hundred dollars in the bank. When that’s 
gone I don’t know what I shall do.” 

Tragic—yet it represents a common 
occurrence in hundreds of homes every day 
all over the United States. Almost seventy 
percent of the heads of families leave no 
insurance when they die. 

Stop and think right now of the danger of 
delay. Don’t put off action by saying “I'll 
take care of it tomorrow’’—what if there 
should be no tomorrow? Send immediately 
the NO DELAY COUPON below and get 
full information on how you can take out 
insurance the easiest, the most economical 
way—DIRECT BY MAIL. 


Get the Full Story 
No Agent Will Call 


Simply fill in the NO DELAY 
COUPON ¢to the right, and 
mail it to Postal Life. Full 
information will be sent you ] 
at once. No obligation and 
no agent will call. 


J 
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FANT TO INSURE-’ 


You Save 916% Taking Out Insurance 
DIRECT With Postal Life Company 


Dealing direct with Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany you make a guaranteed saving of 9!4°, on each 
premium. Postal Life has no agents, so you are 
charged no agents’ commissions—you act as your 
own agent (a very simple matter) and pocket the 
saving. 

Postal Life maintains no branch offices, so expen- 
sive rentals, wages and state taxes do not come out 
of your premiums. 


Postal Life Pays You Contingent 
Dividends Besides 
In addition to your guaranteed 914% yearly divi- 


dend paid only by Postal, you also get contingent 
dividends as earned. 


Any kind of Life Insurance You Desire 


No matter what kind of Life Insurance you 
want, Postal Life can provide you with it at a 
big saving. Whether it’s for $1,000 (which costs 
you here as little as 99c per thousand, per 
month, at age 30) or $10,000, Postal guarantees 


you 914% saving on your premiums. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 511 Fifth Ave., New York City | 


Please send me full information about how I can save money by J 
insuring with POSTAL. No obligation. 


L.D.-3-32 ° 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
Superb Illustrated Travel Books 


By E. M. Newman, Famed Lecturer and Author 


Seeing London 


A rich mine of things and places to be seen in 
London’s 7,000 miles of streets. Everywhere the 
author finds bits of interesting history, or traits 
or customs different from our own. Nearly 300 
illustrations. 


Seeing Paris 


A book that will renew the glamorous visit of 
those who have been to Paris—and will heighten 
the interest and appreciation of those who plan 
to go. 300 illustrations. 


Seeing France 


One of the most captivating books on France 
ever written, covering more than two hundred 
cities, towns, and villages, except Paris, from the 
Pyrenees to the Belgian line, and from the cha- 
teaux of the Loire to the glaciers of the Alps. 
313 illustrations. 


Seeing Egypt and the Holy Land 


Into the desert by camel caravan; far up the 
Nile by luxurious house-boat; stupendous tem- 
ples, mysterious ruins; Biblical cities as they are 

_ to-day. 309 photographic illustrations. 


Seeing Russia 


All over the country—from Petrograd to the 
Crimea, from the Volga valley to the mountain 
Republics of the Caucasus. 309 illustrations. 


Seeing Italy 


An intimate and personal story—not a guide, 
nor a history, nor an academic description. With 
much practical information about fees, hotel and 
travel costs, etc. 298 illustrations, from original 
photographs. 


Seeing Spain and Morocco 


Moslem Morocco, Tangier and Fez and Mara- 
kesh—Spain by way of Gibraltar and Cadiz— 
thru Ronda to Seville—fascinating places indeed. 
300 beautiful illustrations. 


Seeing Germany 


With a background of many visits previous to 
the World War, the author is ideally fitted to 
draw comparisons between the old Germany 
and the new. 323 illustrations. 


Seeing England and Scotland 


Except London, almost every town and locality 
of note in Great Britain figures at least briefly in 
these pages. 2093 beautiful half-tone illustrations. 


Each Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $5.00; by mail, $5.22 


ALL BOOKSELLERS OR USE COUPON BELOW 


Se? pene ee peers] Se EY ey ee pee ees eee see soe 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Lenclose $:rcccsseets for which send me, post-paid 
the titles I have checked, subject to your guaranty of 
satisfaction or money refunded in ten days. 


ea Seeing France ($5.22). fii} Seeing Italy ($5.22). 

Seeing Germany ($5.22). L] Seeing England and 
Séauand ($5.22). 
($5.22). fal Seeing Russia ($5.22). LJ Seeing Egypt 
and the Holy Land ($5.22). LJ Seeing Paris ($5.22). 
| Seeing London ($5.22). 


Seeing Spain and Morocco 
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A GREAT 
petit Parnes 


Ata Very Low Price 


MIXMASTER 


Powerful, Sturdy, 
Efficient 


This famous Food Mixer takes all the wrist- 
aches and arm-aches and shoulder-aches out 
of cooking. 


It mashes and whips potatoes, turnipss 
squash, etc.; beats eggs; whips cream; juices 
oranges, le mons, etc.; mixes batter; stirs ‘drinks; 
takes all the hard work out of cooking. It beats 
everything. It’s a whole staff of help in itself. 


Nothing to hold or adjust. Your hands are 
free to do other things while it works. Always 
ready to use. Bowls turn themselves, juicer 
slips on top instantly. Will mix and juice at one 
time. Silent, powerful. Runs at any speed you 
set it for. Has mayonnaise oil dripper and two 
lovely opaque green bowls. Vo kitchen complete 
without this great mixer. 


Now, all complete as described above, at a 
new low price of only $18.75, (Denver west 
$19.50). See it at your light company or dealer’s. 
If not there write us. Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company, 5513 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 42 
years making quality products. 


MIXMASTER is one of 


THE QBESTY ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 
i 


> CONSTIPATION 


FUDO BRAND, Push. cleanest, 


PSYLLIUM SEED 


fone ne als the evils of constipation. 
a —a natural laxative, highly 

oes ony led by physi 

cians, and life insurance 


companies. mppraved by - 


Good House pear aee 
Postpaid in U. S. on re- 
ceipt of payment. Fudo 
eal i Corp., Dept. 

45 Hudson St., 


NewYork City 


TH EG Sores tare ees IN THE 
RIGHT el SL tag ee ying a meaty R IGHT 
4,000 Antonyms. Cloth. 


WORD #2), 202" se ronn & wae: PLACE 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails end your suffer- 
ing with the flexible sae eae 


Heefner surronr 


. WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


339 E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Heefner Arch Support Co., 


THEI BRAREY 2DG Boge 
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How’s Your Luck? 


TELEPHONE bell jangled in a 
New York police-station. 

“Hello,” 

the sergeant answered the eall. 


said a masculine voice, when 
“T want to 
report a robbery.” 

Se Wesia 
pencil and paper, and preparing to write. 
“Tell me about it.” 


said the sergeant, reaching for 


“My apartment was entered last night,” 
the man explained, ‘‘and my pockethook 
with some money in it, a gold watch, a 
diamond stick-pin, and some other valu- 
ables were taken.” 


“Any clues?” asked the sergeant. 


“Not one that I could find,” replied the 
man on the telephone. 

“Well,” the officer assured him, noting 
name and address, ‘‘we’ll do what we can.” 

Less than an hour later, however, the 
mystery was solved and the stolen property 
recovered. The victim of the robbery, 


img 


we read, on his way to his office, was “‘ap- 
proached by a furtive-looking man, who 
said he could make a very low price on a 
watch and other trinkets. And then, to the 
astonishment of the victim, the thief drew 
out of his pocket the man’s own watch and 
other property. 

“He was seized, and most of the money 
that had been stolen was also recovered in 
the man’s pocket—a curious coincidence, 
certainly.” 


‘Tas is Just one of a number of samples of 
“pure luck” collected by The American 
Weekly. Another almost unbelievable coin- 
cidence ‘‘is the experience of L. R. Johan- 
sen of Lincoln, Nebraska, with the wrong 
telephone number that was right.’ This 
was the way of it, we read: 


Mr. Johansen had stopt for a moment at 
a roadside filling-station to get some gaso- 
line for his automobile. Some one ealled 
him to the telephone. Astonished that any 
one would know where he was at that 
moment accurately enough to eatch him 
during his momentary stop at the filling- 
station, he answered the eall. 

To his still greater astonishment, he 
discovered that the caller thought he was 
talking to Mr. Johansen at the latter’s 
office, and that it was an important matter 
of business. 

The ealler, intending to eall Mr. Johan- 
sen’s office, accidentally had dialed the 
wrong number. 

The number dialed, and _ obtained, 
chaneed to be that of the filling-station 
where Mr. Johansen happened to be. 

Equally astonishing goodluck, at least 
for one party to the incident, happened to 
Corporal Leo Goucher of the New Jersey 
State Police. 

Visiting a farmyard as a matter of rou- 
tine duty, the corporal and several com- 
panions were chased by a vicious bull. 

Unable to reach the fence in time, the 
corporal dived, head first, into a pile of 
straw. 

Inside the straw was a concealed trap- 
door which no one had suspected, leading 
to an underground room and an illicit 
liquor still. 

The corporal made the conventional 
arrest. What the still’s owner did to the: 


bull which chased the corporal into. his bit 
of detective work is not recorded. 

Another example of pure luck was the 
ease of the bouncing boy of Whitehall, 
Wisconsin. 

Riding in the back seat of his parents? 
automobile, this baby bounced clear out 
of the car, onto the highway, as the auto- 
mobile was rounding the curve. = 

Not missed by the parents, in the front 
seat, the baby was discovered and retrieved, 
presently, by another autoist, and proved 
to be absolutely unhurt. 


A HOT-HEADED New Yorker, of violent 
impulses, unexpectedly discovered that he 
had had a piece of extraordinary luck, the 


account continues: ¢ 

Becoming enraged, for some reason per- 
haps not unrelated to holiday alcohol, at 
the gestures of an individual standing be- 
side him at the doorway of a ‘eto 


this would-be murderer drew a knife an 
stabbed his companion to the heart. 

The gestures stopt but no blood flowed, 
and the stabbed individual did not collapse. — 
Investigation showed that the knife-wielder 
had stabbed a mechanical man, several of — 
which have been used recently for adver-_ 
tising purposes in the metropolis. i 

The robot’s clockwork interior was some- 
what disarranged, but the damage was not 
irreparable, a circumstance which the 


charged only with mischief instead of 
murder. 


Not long ago, “‘the British courts dis- 
covered that a certain will of yzreat im 
portance in pending litigation, and purport- 
ing to have been written in the year 1542, 
was undoubtedly a forgery.’”’ However: — 


The perplexing thing was that experts all _ 
agreed that the :paper it was written on — 
was certainly made about that period. — 
How could anybody get hold of a blank < 
sheet of paper made in 1542? 

By pure accident, the custodian of 
records in a British town happened to — 
mention the frequent visits of a studious 
gentleman, who had been examining ~ 
fifteenth- and _ sixteenth-century wills. 
Wills were usually written upon paper 
which was folded double. 

So, when a search of hundreds of 
finally revealed one written upon a single 
sheet of torn paper, the forged will was 
found to fit the torn sheet exactly. The 
forger was traced, caught, and convicted. — 
‘Tas sailor who hires a rowboat for recrea- 
tion when he is on holiday is a bloo 
brother of the detective who reads mys 
stories when the day’s work is done. On 
these latter, a Dane, found, however, 


his hobby had remunerative features. vig 


written stories of criminal advent 
issued by one of the better-known D; 
publishing aoe It became known 


workman. 
Still there was no suspicion, unti 

studious detective saw in one o 

stories a set of facts which, well ° 


mer wGHe 26,719.32 


| REMINISCENT 


The Tempting 
Flavour of the 


Spanish Main 


Imported 
Reg. Us S) Pat. Of. 


DYKAREE 


The delicious non-alcoholic Bacardi 
flavour gives new zest to grape- 
fruit, rice, mince pies, bread pud- 
dings, fruit cups, mixed drinks. 


For Sale By All Good Grocers. 
Write Direct for Booklet L. 


Sole Agents, B. B. Dorf & Co., Inc., 350 West 31st St, N.Y: 


QOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


All euelece eatcuon (Novel length), Verse, 

Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscel- 
laneous. Prose (30, 000 words up); Verse (book-size col- 
lections), Friendly reading free and prompt report. 


Dept. D-3, DORRANCE & CO.. Pubs.. Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent Attorney, 
33-A Adams Building, Washington, D.C. 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


“WHERE'S” 
“MY CORN 7? 


GONE? way 


BLUE-JAY 


YOu'RE A WIZ” 


AWAY WITH CORNS! 


Why put up with their torment when 
a Blue-jay Corn Plaster is so easy to 
apply and so comfortable to wear? 

Blue-jay brings instant relief. The 
soft felt pad cushions the tender 
spot, while the mild medication 
draws out the pain and loosens the 
corn for easy remoyal. 

There is only one Blue-jay—the 
medicated corn plaster. Insist on this 
safe treatment, product of a noted 
surgical dressing house. All drug- 
gists, six for 25c. 


BLUE-JAY 


SORN PLASTERS 
BAUER & BLACK ) | 


"REE BOOKLET—‘TOR BETTER FEET’— 
A very helpful book; contains valuable suggestions 
for foot sufferers. For a free copy mail this coupon 
to Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

LD-3-26 


City S 
th Canada, Address 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 
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in a nice literary setting, coincided with 
those of a crime which had never been 
solved. 

The detective was interested, and be ean 
collecting and reading the writings of this 
workman-writer. 

He found that many of the incidents in 
these stories tallied quite nic ely with other 
unsolved crimes. Thereupon he arrested 
the author, who (ter contessed to these and 
other criminal offenses. 


lesen are many tales of stamps and 
stamp-collecting, yet few of them have 
brought such luck to the police as the 
following: 


A juvenile French collector found an 
uneanceled stamp on a bridge, and pasted 
it in his album. This seem ingly insignifi- 

cant incident was the opening gun in a 
police campaign against an unknown thief 
who had stolen $30,000 worth of unused 
stamps. 

When the boy’s father questioned him 
concerning the uneanceled stamp which he 
had acquired, he was told that it had been 
found on the Alfortville bridge. Passing 
over the same bridge in his ear, the follow- 
ing day, the father was astonished to dis- 
cover a similar stamp sticking to his tire. 

The matter was brought to the attention 


of the police, who traced an employee of 


the Stamp Bureau who lived in Alfortyville. 

This man finally confessed that he had 
taken the stamps, and, having found that 
he could not dispose of them, had dropt 
them over the bridge. Several, however, 
had been caught by the wind and de- 
posited on the roadway of the bridge. 

Indeed, the element of luck appears to 
play a very important part in the detection 
of crime. The records of detective bureaus 
the world over contain almost endless cases 
where the clue to the mysterious, unsus- 
pected author of a crime was stumbled 
upon by pure accident. 

It is, however, true that the lucky clue 
might not have led to any result if patient, 
intelligent efforts had not been used to 
follow out the lucky tip. 


iD eenceae often miss their quarry, even 
when they follow up perfectly good leads 
with the utmost thoroughness, The A meri- 
can Weekly tells us. But here is an instance 
where the pursuing of a false lead resulted 
in the catching of two criminals instead of 
one: 


Detectives had reason to suspect that an 
absconding bank cashier would attempt to 
leave England on a certain boat. 

They went down and, as the passengers 
were ascending the gangplank, seized a 
man whom they suspected to be the 
wanted one. 

When one of them phoned his superior in 
London, however, he was informed that the 
real offender had been captured in that 
city. 

The detective was astounded, but gave a 
deseription of the man he had seized at the 
boat. Whereupon it turned out that the 
man who had been eaptured entirely by 
mistake was a_tax-collector who was 
wanted by the Glasgow police. 


Welcome Magic. — Curistmas Parry 
ConsurER—‘‘ Now, my lad, you hear your 
watch ticking inside the handkerchief. 
Are you satisfied?” 

Younaster—‘‘ More than satisfied. It 
hasn’t been going for a month.”—Hwmor- 


sist (London). 
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ACHING 
MUSCLES? 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO 
LET THEM LAY YOU OFF? 


ANY a day at work has 

been lost by people who 
permit themselves to suffer with 
muscular aches and pains. And, in 
times like these, who can afford to 
miss a single day? 

Don’t let aching muscles lay you 
up; it’s so easy to get relief. At 
the first sign of soreness, take 
Absorbine Jr. and rub, massage it 
on the paining parts. Almost in- 
stantly, you will notice a glowing 
warmth of increased circulation— 
a peaceful relaxation of tired, 
cramped muscles—a wonderful eas- 
ing of pain. 

This is because Absorbine Jr. is 
a safe “rubefacient.” Doctors will 
tell you that it helps to stir up 
sluggish circulation and thereby 
relieves the sore congestion in mus- 
cles. Since Absorbine Jr. will not 
blister, it can be used with massage 
and therefore brings double-acting 
relief from muscular aches and 
pains. 

For 40 years, Absorbine Jr. has 
been a favorite among coaches, 
trainers and athletes. It’s the wisest 
precaution against bruises, strains, 
sprains—against all kinds of mus- 
cular ailments. It is an 
excellent antiseptic. 
Price, $1.25. For free 
sample write W. F. 
Young, Inc., 345 Ly- 
man St., Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Ly- 
man Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE.JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, 
muscular aches, bruises, burns, cuts, 
sprains, abrasions 


Used by Thousands for 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


INVESTMENTS 


The Passing of Ivar Kreuger 


ELF-SLAUGHTER ENDS THE CAREERS of two of 
the world’s great master-builders of business—over the 
same week-end. 

But whereas Eastman, the Kodak King, at seventy-seven, had 
long since retired from active work, Kreuger, the Match King, 
at fifty-two, was the directing head of his vast, complex, globe- 
encircling enterprise. 

And the drama of his so sudden taking off does not escape the 
When the Swedish millionaire pulled the 
“he wrote 


editorial writer. 


trigger of that pistol in his Champs Elysée apartment, 


the Providence 


the verdict on his own ambition,”’ in the words of 
The Seandinayian’s pas- 
the New York 
“the Viking 
And the burden of responsi- 


News Tribune. 
achievement 
Herald Tribune deseribes as 


sion for 


complex.” 
bilities greater than any human being can 
single-handed broke his 
says this editor, 


possibly carry 


mind and spirit, who 


eoncludes: 


In the generation of Rurik, or of Haar- 
draade, or of William of Normandy, Ivar 
Kreuger would have given his loot to his 
harpers, cooks, and varlets. It was the 
responsibility that came with winnings of 
which he could not make such easy dis- 
position that broke and killed this mod- 
ern Viking on the seas of high finance— 
to which there is no moral, unless it is that 
the complexity of modern life does impose 
an insuperable handicap upon the heroic 
spirit. 

“Poarnars the grand machine he built —— 
up got away from him at last,’’ observes Wide World 
the Baltimore Sun. And, anyway, Kreu- 
ger’s final gesture ‘‘was the last of his 
mergers—taking on the infinite.” 

Like that other Seandinavian, Ibsen’s 
Master Builder, Kreuger, says the Boston News Bureau, “‘scaled 
heights that made him dizzy, in an attempt to reach the topmost 
pinnacle of suecess; and he crashed suddenly, at the peak of 
his power, from heights too great for him, to a sudden death.” 

Ivar Krueger, as head of the Swedish holding company of 
Kreuger and Toll, was the guiding genius of what the New York 
Times speaks of as ‘‘perhaps the most powerful interlocking 
trust in the world.”’ He was ‘‘the founder and directing force of 
the international match trust and 225 subsidiary corporations, 
including a chain of banks, vast forests, innumerable pulp and 
saw mills, iron-mines, railroads, factories, steamships, office 
buildings, and apartment houses.” He was an influence in 
the economic life of thirty or forty nations. 

The story of his life has been retold since his death in all its 
fascinating detail. Space suffices for this brief narrative by Leslie 
Gould of the International News Service, which gives only a hint 
of his varied activities: 


So Ivar Kreuger, 


A native of Sweden, Kreuger’s early years were spent as a 
tramp building-engineer. He wandered through Africa, South 
America, India, and Canada, and finally landed in the United 
States. 

Here he achieved his first suecess. He was an engineer on 
the old Flatiron Building on Broadway. The hotels Plaza and 
St. Regis and the Metropolitan Life buildings were others he 
helped to erect. He also worked on the Syracuse University 
stadium. 

From the United States, Kreuger returned to his native Sweden. 
There in Stockholm he met Paul Toll, who also was a builder. 
They teamed up in 1907 as builders and contractors, under the 
firm name of Kreuger and Toll. 

For six years the two worked hard and expanded their con- 
56 


“| Am Tired of Life’ 


Match King, decided ‘‘to 
end it all,’ he wrote before his suicide. 


: 


AND FINANCE 


tracting business, adapting American sky-scraper methods to 
Sweden. ay 
Then in 1913 Kreuger entered the match business. In 
Sweden, at that time, there was the big Jonkoping-Vulean 
Match Company, and hundreds of small independents. Kreuger 
brought these independents together as the United Swedish 
Match Factories, Ine., and in 1917 the Jonkoping-Vulcan Com- 
pany joined the combination, creating a monopoly—his first. — 
Swedish matches were then sold all over the world, but 
Kreuger was the man who conceived the idea of obtaining match 
monopolies in the various countries of the world in return for 
loans to the governments. The governments got cash, Kreuger 
sold matches at a profit without competition, and the govern- 
ments repaid the loans from taxes col- 
lected on these matches. 2 
Two of his biggest deals were obtaining 
from Poincaré a semi-monopoly in Fran 
in return for a 75-million-dollar ical 
1927 [since repaid], to help stabilize the 
franc and the German monopoly [in re- 
turn for a $125,000,000 loan]. 


“eae gigantic international trust known 
as Kreuger and Toll divided its business 
in a rough way, with some overlapping. 
into three branches, so we read on the 
financial page of the New York World 
Telegram. Among its activities are: 


Granting of State and similar credits 
in connection with industrial concession 
investments in industrial and real-esta 
enterprises and in large banks; and acti 
trading operations, such as participatio 
in financial syndicates, making of short- 
term investments, amalgamations of in- 
dustrial enterprises and activities of a 
similar character. 

Match interests are controlled and oper- 
ated through the Swedish Match Com= 
pany. This concern, besides its individual 
operators, controls the International 
Match Corporation, which, since its for- 
mation in 1923, has expanded rapidly, largely through 
acquisition of long-term match monopolies from various govern- 
ments, including Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Hungary, 
Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Greece, Ecuador, Peru, Danzig, 
Turkey. Controlled companies of International Match own 
manufacturing plants in Kuropean and other countries. 


Among other Kreuger and Toll interests attention is called to 


Grangesberg Company which, with affiliates, is the larges 
producer of iron ore in Kurope; Swedish Pulp Company, formed 
in 1929 as aconsolidation of ten old-established Swedish enter- 
prises in the pulp and lumber industry; Skandinaviska Fredit 
tiebolaget, one of the largest banks in Sweden; N. VY. Financieel 
Maatschappij Kreuger and Toll, organized in Holland to conduet 
a general banking and financial business; Fastighetsaktiebolage 
Hufvudstaden, owning eighty-seven buildings in Sweden; interes 
in International Telephone and Telegraph, amounting to 400, 0 
shares. 


W az the future of his far-flung enterprises still seemed bright 
the New York Journal of Commerce recalls, Kreuger crit 
the bankers of the world “for neglecting or refusing to assun 
responsibilities that the companies under his control had unde 
written with marked success.” But later— = 


His references to banking inertia acquired a special signifi 
as it became increasingly evident that even the strongest pr 
organization could not hope to escape the effects of the w 
wide credit crisis which had hit with great foree many cou 
in which representatives of the Kreuger and Toll group hee 
active. 

To an organization with world-wide ramifications the resi 
suspension of transfers by a considerable number of countri 
in its debt would mean little in normal times. It could afford 
wait for returns so long as loans were well secured. ; 
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The magnitude, geographical diversity, 
und variety of the match irust holdings 
ould ordinarily have been relied upon to 
ufford protection to the investor much 


superior to that which the indirectly 
ndebted governments could separately 
ffer. 


Unfortunately, the universality of the 
resent credit paralysis, with the accom- 
anying demovalization of the exchange 
ind currency systems of most of the 
ountries of the world, has upset all caleula- 
ions. The financial embarrassment of the 
Swedish match trust has been an inevitable 
esult since exchange moratoria, transfer 
lifficulties, etc., have deprived it of current 
neome, and have helped to swell the 
loating debt at a time when refunding is 
mpossible. 

The extent of the involvement of the 
<reuger companies is not yet known, 


ut it is evident that a reorganization im-- 


yends which will result in the dissolution of 
he existing heterogeneous combination. 


ee uanr’s immediate difficulty—if we 
eave aside justified health worries—was 
nability to find cash to refund a compara- 
ively small amount of maturing short- 
erm obligations. There was in particular 
» $20,000,000 loan in Sweden, for which 
yankers were pressing him. Other similar 
bligations may have amounted to $50,- 
100,000, according to some press accounts. 
"his would be a mere trifle for a $400,000,- 
OO concern in normal times. But these are 
ot normal times. Kreuger took over, asa 
ast resource, the great Boliden gold-mine 
n northern Sweden, but had been unable 
o realize anything on the investment. 
fe came to New York partly to get Wall 
treet help to stop the bear drive against 
iis securities, and partly to secure a mere 
rifle of $10,000,000 in credit from the 
New York bankers. He returned to Paris, 
aving failed in both efforts. 

So, on Saturday, March 12, Ivar Kreuger 
uietly slipt out from his luxurious apart- 
1ent—one of the several he maintained in 
he various capitals of the world—bought 

pistol, came back, wrote a few letters, 
elephoned that he would be on hand at 

Saturday noon-hour conference, then 
tretched out on his bed and put a bullet 
hrough his heart. 

‘And there they found him. For a few 
ours the news was kept from the world. 
‘hen it broke. The Swedish Government 
alled it a ‘‘national catastrophe,” closed 
he Stock Exchange, and ordered a mora- 
yrium in connection with certain Kreuger 
oncerns. On the New York Stock Ex- 
hange Monday morning, Kreuger and Toll 
merican certificates, which had closed at 
é on Saturday, opened at 17/s. And the 
olume of the selling of a particular secu- 
ity was the greatest in the history of the 
tock Exchange, with one exception. The 
lapse in prices of Kreuger and Toll 
scurities in recent months has been re- 
arkable, altho it has been less conspicu- 
us on account of the general bear market. 
fost Wall Street writers believe that the 
stual effect on the American financial 
ructure will be very slight. 
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“WHO'S THE LOCAL DEALER?” 


... your classified telephone book will 


fell YOU .. . How many times have you said: “I 
wonder who sells that product in my town” ? 

Next time look for the name of the product in your 
CLASSIFIED telephone book. Many advertisers—such 
as Addressograph, Multigraph and Reming- 
ton-Rand— have made it easy for you by listing 


authorized dealers under the product name. 
Use this convenient service! 


8.3% More Electricity 
Used in Associated Homes 


® An increase of 8.3% in the aver- 
age annual use of electricity was 
recorded during 1931 in the homés 
served by the Associated System. 
This gain resulted from— 


1. Success of the System in distributing 
load-building appliances like rduges, & 
refrigerators, water-heaters. Estimated 
annual revenue from all new business activities during 1931 totals 
$5,839,000. 


2. Acceptance by customers Ofrinclucemert rates, which make possible 
additional use of current at a low unit cost. 
s 


© Over twenty thousand new electric customers were put on 
Associated lines during the year. The sound expansion of 
the System’s domestic electric service provides an impor- 
tant and stable source of revenue for Associated securities. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write ¢ 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway New York 
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“PRACTICE ‘INTERNAL “Practical 
MEDICINE DISEASES =i 


Beneficial 
Results 


obtained from 


the use of 
POLAND WATER 


have warranted 
its mention in 
the works of 
foremost 
authorities. 


On receipt of $3.— 
a sample carton of 12 bottles (near quart size) 
~will be sent express prepaid anywhere in U. S. 


Booklet, “Winters! Waters Therapeutically 
Considered’? mailed en request 


HiRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
Po'and Spring, Maine 


REDU 


Waistline 


2 to 4 Inches 
in 10 DAYS 


or Your Money 
Refunded 


“Director Belt reduced my 
waistline from 42 to 33 inches,” 
says R. A. Lowell of Des 
Moines, ] Ta., *T tell all my friends 
about it.” 


F your waistline is too 
large you surely ought to 
test Director Belt. If it 
doesn’t reduce your waist- 


line from 2 to 4 inches in 10 
days we will return your money 
immediately. Director is easy 
and comfortable to wear. It ap- 
pliesa gentle, changing pressure 
upon the fat at the waistline and 
produces results similar toa mas- 
sage. Director Belt has been suc- 
cessful in reducing the waistline 
of so many thousands of men 
that we can make this unusual 
offer and have youtestit at our reduce.Noexercises, 
expense. diet or drugs. 


Send for FREE FOLDERS 


These folders tell the complete story of Director Belt 
and just how it works. Find out what thousands of 
men in all professions say about results obtained 
for them by a Director Belt. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Fi ee ee ou ae Pe oe mee ————— 


Landon & Warner, Dept.G-53 1 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Without Abligation on my part please 
send me free folders telling complete story of Director 
Belt and give full particulars of your 10-day trial offer. 


Gone—That Bulging 
Waistline 
You will be pleased 
with the appearance 
of reduced girth 
which Director gives 
you immediaiely 
you putit on. Then 
you will find it a 
simple, easy way to 


Name..... eee renee eee rere eeeeneseeseesessene 


Address..... Pore ere eee eee eee eee eee eee seeeere 


eT Saas ae 


City Petre de rena 60 699 4029 53 State... scvsse 2st 
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TH Es Cl T ERATE DaltGt Ease 
The Gold Cure for Depression 


HE idea that a first-class gold-rush 
would knock the depression into a 
cocked-hat has been advanced from time 
to time. 
Now comes the assertion that something 
of the kind may reasonably be expected. 
Mining engineers and statisticians an- 
ticipate startling new discoveries of gold 
or development of new methods of gold-ore 
treatment in the near future. And these 
same men, reports J. C. Royle in one of his 
Washington dispatches on business sub- 
jects, remind us that “‘every period of 
depression in which fear of gold shortage 
was a factor has been followed by such 


developments.” As Mr. Royle looks back: 


After the Mexican War, when readjust- 
ment was in progress and depression ex- 
isted throughout the eastern section of the 
country, came the discovery of gold in 
California. 

Following the Civil War, when the entire 
country was war-torn and in desperate 
straits financially, the Homestake mine in 
the Black Hills, one of the world’s greatest 
producers, was opened up. It was followed 
by the discovery of the Comstock lode in 
Nevada and the tremendous Australian 
developments at Ballarat and Coolgardie, 
and in other sections of the antipodes. 

In the period of the late ’eighties, when 
there was recession of business activities, 
came the finding at Cripple Creek of ore 
so rich that “‘high-graders”’ carried many 
thousands of dollars out in the legs of their 
overalls thrust into their boots. In this 
same period came the capacity operation 
of the Rand, which even now accounts for 
two-thirds of the world’s gold production. 

The depression of 1895-96 was followed 
by the discovery of the Klondike and by 
the commercial adoption of the eyanid 
process, which made productive millions of 
tons of low-grade ore and tailings from the 
old amalgamation mills. 

The 1906 panie was marked by the gold 
discoveries in Nevada around Goldfield 
and Tonopah. These were supplanted by 
the finds in Canada, which have made the 
Dominion second only to South Africa as 
a gold producer. 


Mime engineers, we are told, don’t 
think that the big gold discoveries have all 
been made. They agree with the old pros- 
pectors that ‘‘gold is where you find it.” 
In several parts of Africa and in Asia 
Minor new deposits have recently been 
found in fields worked centuries ago. 
. But where will the next gold-rush be? 
Most of the experts, it seems, look toward 
Africa. They say, for instance, ‘‘that the 
placer gold of the Gold Coast was known 
in Kurope as early as the tenth century, 
and that the mother lode from which these 
auriferous grains were washed still is to be 
discovered.” ® 

Geologists are said to feel that the 
northern section of Rhodesia, adjoining 
the Belgian Kongo, has potentialities as a 
gold producer. And it is suggested that 
‘‘developments in Africa may be hastened 
by the closing down of the Kimberley 
diamond mines, which will probably send 
hundreds of mining men searching for 
treasure throughout the Dark Continent.” 
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INSTANT RELIEF 


No waiting! The instant you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads, pain from corns and 
sore toes stops! You get 
this quick relief because 
Zino-pads are scientifi- 
cally designed to remove 
the cause and mildly 
medicated to end pain. 
Try them and see! 


100% SAFE— 
AVOIDS ACID BURN 


For safety’s sake avoid 
caustic liquids or 
plasters—they inflict 
acid burn when they 
come in contact with the 
surrounding live skin. 
BE SAFE! Use Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads—thin, 
antiseptic, easy to apply. 
Made in sizes for Corns, 
Callouses, Bunions and 
Corns between toes. 
Trifling in costs. At all 
drug and shoe stores. 


Df Scholls 
Zino-pads 
Put one on—the™ pain is gone! 


On Business—As It Wasa 


As It Is—As It Should Be || 
e 
PATHWAYS BACK 
TO PROSPERITY 


By CHARLES WHITING BAKER, C.E. 


Brand new! A clean-cut, plausible presen- 
tation of the causes of the depression and the |] 
ways back to prosperity, written by an | 
accomplished economist, editor, and engineer. |} 
Hard- hitting logic of practical value. | 

- - a careful and intelligent analysis — 
which deserves and I am sure will receive wide- 
spread attention.’”—George Gordon Battle. 


Price, $2. 50; by mail, $2.64 


FOR CORNS 
BETWEEN. TOES 


By C. C. FURNAS, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Professor Chemical Engineering, 
Yale University 


Looks beyond our present difficulti 
(though explaining how we got this way) an do 
shows what we should be planning for. Keen |] 
observations and conclusions, and plenty of | 
pointed humor. Fine for ‘‘the blues.”” One of | 
the most widely reviewed books of the seaso 

“The most astounding and most ex 
arating study that has come my way. 
Washington (D. C.) Star. 


Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.14 | 


At All Booksellers or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAI 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New ss 
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THESLEXICOGRAPHER’S oO 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISI9RED IN U, gs, PATENT OFFICE) 
—E— 


: ; 
To decide questions ‘oneerning the correct use of 


words for this column, the Funk Troneltt 
New Standard Dictionary is ce Rate 


I'm making 


Readers who require immea\ 
ceive it if they enclose a stamp 
notice will be taken of anony 


ate attention will re- 
pee return envelop. No 
4 communications. 


, anchovy.—‘P. S.,” Newark, N. 
rect pronunciation is an-cho’vi—a as 
in chin, 0 as in go, i as in habit, 


*—The cor- 
4n fat, ch as 


feetage, footage.—"‘D. D. M.,” Fora City 2 ® 
Pa.—The suffix -age is used with the singular form. in is ite 
of a word to form a collective noun; for exaMp\a 
poundage, pilgrimage, leafage; and so footage, not 
Jeetage is correct. In the language of the screen, 
footage is used to designate the length of a pro- 
duction computed in feet; otherwise the word is 


ee e 99 
ditto on depression 


p -quenter, frequentest.—‘E, B H.,’’ New 

Rochelle, N. Y.—These forms were in use in the 

early Stuart period, but have not come down in 

modern usage, in which ‘more frequent’’ and 
most frequent’’ prevail. 


heidenreich.—‘“‘J. D. H.,”. La Grande, Ore.— 
This word means literally “heaven kingdom.”’ 
The pronunciation is hat’den-raich—ai’s as in Bee 
aisle, e as in get, ch as in loch. This 1s the Way T feel to-d 


hulche.—''P. E. S.,’’ Fords, N. J.—Presum- and no wonder! 
ably you refer to the word hulch, a hump or hunch, 
oe ae! gor of which are hulched and hulchy, 
a ialectal English or obsolete. The ‘‘u”’ is ot 
pronounced as in but and gulch. people are blaming the depres- 


sion for a run of tough luck. But 


ay— 
Hard times 
bring no worries for me. A lot of 


incunabula.—‘‘B. C. H.,”’ Philadelphia, Pa.— 


This term is defined as: ‘‘1. The beginnings or the I'm making more money io-dy 
earliest monuments of an art, race, or other i rP i) 
product of historical change or development: than ve ever made before. 


cradle; birthplace. 2» Specifically, specimens of 
printing and block-engraving that appeared before 


or soon after A. D. 1500; as, the Mazarin Bible And look at the 


(1450-1455).”” The term is used as a noun plural. way I used to feel 

Specimens of incunabula are generally rare. —whenever I tried 
They are sought after for their historical bearing 6c k de 
on the art of printing, and, as in first editions of to “speak my min¢ 
Greek and Latin classics, for their scientific value. before more than 
The number of incunabula is estimated as upward 


one or two people. 
The reason for the 


eect, infest.—'‘D. L. aa pi asheaeron, DAC change? I found a 
—The first term means: “1. To affect sympa- 3 
thetically or by communication; imbue, especiaily way to end money 


of 20,660. 


with a noxious quality or principle; taint; render worries for cood— 
depraved. 2. To implant the germs or bacteria when I enrolled in 
of disease or of fermentation; contaminate with Riles TG 
infectious matter; as, the child is infected with Sbeisers UCorre- . 
scarlet fever; germs of typhoid infect Bets spondence Course q 
Infest means ‘‘to be present in so continually or : . lage ae 2 
in such numbers as to be a source of annoyance, in Public Speak pss Wore loo. Can. Learn 
trouble or danger; overrun; haunt; beset.’ and Personality ae ) 
Therefore, ‘“‘the infested (overrun) areas of Idaho Development. This Great Success Secret 
ee. is Correct. ae 
—In 15 Minutes a Day 
pent-.—‘‘M. E. C.,”’ Port Jervis, EL ere “Ladies and gentlemen,--- 
refix pent- in penthouse is derived from the I e-er-ah--- ” : 6 ee. 
atin F penere, which means “to hang some- ‘ Grenville _ Kleiser has 
thing on another; to attach in a dependent state. tau cht fomrdeode bare a 
The word was evidently from an early period failee e! 
associated with the French penie (slope) which overcome APHRASIA (failure of speech at crucial moments). What 
in time became a regular element of the sense. he has done for others he can do for you. Whore: oar eles 
sepulcher—"M. A.,"| Miami, _Fla.—The an idea to the boss, merchandise to a customer, the law to a jury, or 
r iation for the noun and verb is sep’al-kar owes sy ¥ ; 
er Wee ws 48 in final. Formerly: both the religion to a congregation your success depends, to-day more than ever 
noun and the verb were stressed also on the penul- before, upon your power to inspire others to act as you wish. 
timate. The accent of sepul’cher, substantive, was = i Wik igeers apices : of 
if antepenult before that of the verb. You, Too, through Kleiser’s Course in Public Speaking, can learn to 
snifted to the antep r , 


eis com oner canoe speak effectively, anywhere, at any time. By Matt, in the privacy of 
“As if his work s ul : P 


“The sacred armies, and the godly knight your home. Promote and Close Sales. Address Public Meetings. Make. 
Who the great sep’ulcher of Christ did free. Political Speeches. dire Board Meetings, Tell Eatertainine neti 
i the verb, Shakespeare in his ‘Two fe thes 
ee ionan of Verona”’ (act iv, sc. 2) employed THINK ON Your FEET. 


the stress on the penult: ; 
“Go to thy lady’s grave, and call hers thence, Clip the coupon. It may influence your future. You owe =% 

7 7 4 f + ” 3 - : ; ! 
Or, at the least, in hers sepul’chre thine. ‘ ae fo yourself —and Pioeres ce ee is Lapses & | 

‘Milton, in his ‘‘ Verses on Shakespeare, also [Ta 
placed the stress on the penult: 
<a ul’cher’din such pomp dost lie, 

ect bins for such a tomb would wish to die. 

’ mn Jonson in his ‘‘Epigrammes,’’ lxiv 
Geis’, ca the same accentuation as we do 
- ae that ti urvive 

£8 lad to see that time survive, | 
qypon merit is not sep’ulcher'd alive. 
By Bailey (1732) and Fenning (1760) the noun 


was stressed sepul’cher, but by the rest_of the Explains in detail how Grenville Funk & WAGNALLS Co.. 
earlier lexicographers, from Se ete 2° Kleiser’s Mail Course will not only 360 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
ee Wailer (is09) in his treatment of the teach you to speak without notes at Gentlemen: Please send “Talking for 
Dora as a noun claimed that ‘‘ Dr. Johnson tells dinners and meetings, but how it will Resultsovatenomoblication or coc tome 
us it is accented by, Baas eueere ae ad ode increase your self-confidence; give (No agent will call.) Dept. 1385 
ha, eee ord was used aS @ ver). you a good memory; increase your * 
pn the fist svliable-by | Personal power and influence; im- Name .....e.s.sssseeeceeseseeseeeeeeesees 
Webster i go8%, but on the prove your use of English, This 
‘(755),. Sheridan (1780), Conusemmallebrin cout the best thatusuu’ | Sireer oso. e ke seen ee ae eee Ee 
Jones i1798), gute you, by making you a positive, clear- 
Pa Mienreneien ita cut conyincin® thinker and “speaker. <City)ov.c...<« «ssa essen a State Secs esis 


+ Da 1 ne = Y . we 
y ~<a ; — . . 


——a All you'll hear 


THE SPICE, Of Lite 


Listen to the Mocking-Bird. — Wir 


at bathroom door)—‘‘Dinner’s on the 
table, John. Hurry and finish your bath.” 
Huspanp—‘‘Coming, dear! Just one 
more stanza and I’m through.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 
For a Rainy Day.—‘‘I observe that 


you do a great many favors for that in- 
fluential citizen.” 

“Those aren’t favors,’’ answered Sen- 
ator Sorghum; ‘‘those are investments. ’’— 
Washington Evening Star. 


— Student of Concentration.— 
TratE Parent—‘‘Didn’t I see you 
kiss my daughter, sir?”’ 

Nervy Yours—‘‘How should 
I know? Do you think I'd be gawk- 
ing around when I was doing a 
thing like that?’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Cajoling Lizzie.—One hears a 
great deal about the absent-minded 
professors, bit none more absent- 
minded than the dentist who said 
soothingly as he applied the pliers 
to his automobile: 

‘*Now, this is going to hurt just 
a little.’—Skelly News. 


Solid Ivory. — 
Before they wed 
She often said 

He had a ‘‘marble brow. 
After a year 


” 


a ‘‘bonehead”’ now. 
‘lorida Times-Union. 


m a Blanket»—A man 
was complaining of the lack’ of 
warmth in the boarding-house in 
which he was staying. 

“In the daytime it is bad enough,’ he 
said, ‘“‘but at night I frequently wake up 
and hear my teeth chattering on the dress- 
ing table.’’—7%t-Bits. 


Page Henry VIII.—The movie actor 
who had been divorced four times proposed 
again. 

“Why, I rather like you, John,” said the 
young woman, ‘‘but, you see, I’ve heard so 
many things about you—”’ 

“My dear,” interrupted the much- 
married actor, ‘‘you really must not be- 
lieve these old wives’ tales.””— Boston 
Transcript. 


Leading a Better Life.—A State health 
officer in Virginia relates in The Survey the 
story of afarmer who was delivering vege- 
tables to a public sanitarium. A patient 
saluted him. 

“You’re a farmer, ain’t yuh?” 

The farmer allowed that he was. 

“T used to be a farmer once,” said the 
guest of the State. 

“Tid yuh?” 

“Yes. Say, stranger, did yuh ever try 
bein’ crazy?” 

The farmer never had, and started to 
move on. 

“Well, you oughta try it,’ was the ex- 
farmer’s parting shot. ‘It beats farmin’ 
all hollow.’’—Christian Register. 
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Quite a Traveler.—Mrs. ’Iaqgins— 
“That Mrs. Briggs was boastin’ as ’ow she 
comes from a fine family. An’ you’ve come 
a good way, I says, pleasant-like.’””—Tvt- 
Bits. 


Back With the Miik.—First Esximo 
Wire—‘ Does your husband stay out late 
during the winter nights?” 

Seconp Eskimo Wire—“‘ Late! Why, 
last night he didn’t get home till half-past 
January.’’—Passing Show (London). 


“Saw. lt First!” 
—“The New Yorker.” 


Long-Felt Want.—‘‘Hello, is this the 
Better Business Bureau?” 

so Vie dca 

“Well, how’d you like to come down and 
make ours a little better?’’—Ohio State 
Sun Dial. 


Itching Salute.— First Gurst—‘‘T’m 
sure I don’t know why they call this hotel 
the Palms, do you? I’ve never seen a 
palm anywhere near the place.’ 

Sreconp Gurst—‘‘You’ll see them be- 
fore you go. It’s a pleasant little surprize 
the whole staff keeps for the guests on the 
last day of their stay. eee Central 
Magazine. 


Turns of an Early Worm. — 
How sweet to waken in the morn 
When sunbeams first begin to creep 
Across the lea—and then to lie 
Right back again and go to sleep. 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


How sweet to waken in the morn 
Without one hit of fear or doubt, 
And sudden then to realize 
The furnace fire is all but out. 
—Oakland Times. 


How sweet to waken in the morn 
Without a care the mind to oom 
Then hurry to the phone and find — 
a »assis calling the wrong number. : 
2 —Boston Transcript. 


F 
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Slips That Pass in , the Night 


Z-z-z-z!—Only by hotee counting 
several zillion sheep , did Mabel get an) 
slumber that night.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Referred to Mr. Gershwin. — 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Air Compressors—Wrecking eranes, cyl 
inder“reboring outfits, grease guns, tir 
changers, jacks, electric motors.—Ad tn the 
Portland (Me.) Press Herald. 


» Excusably Peeved.— 
Two British SEAMEN KILLED ~ 
LopeGEr PROTEST 
—FHonesdale (Pa.) Independent, 


Wuxtry Speshul!—H. H. Brown 
vice-president Great Norther 
Railway: ‘‘We look for improve 
ment in 60 to 9000. days.’’—Pon. 
tuac (Mich.) Daily Press. 


What Edgar Wallace Missed. 
—Of 85 murders in Memphis, 
Tennessee, in 1931, 33 were due 
to immortality, according to Police 
Commissioner Clifford Davis. 
Clinton (Iowa) Herald. 


Bring on the Pie.—Little i 
anything can be done to remedy 
the situation during the presen 
stress, wherein the country has 
decided ‘that nobody shall go 
hungry regardless of desserts. 
Cincinnati Times-Star. r 


Ny 


Major Operation. — Geraldi 
=O) was home’ part of this we 
on aceount of blood-poisonii 
caused from removing a week ome: —W. 
moreland (Kan.) paper. 


Overcrowded, Too.—So stringent ar 
bar examinations to-day that only - c 


out of over 100 aspiring lawyers ever pass 
them. —Spartanburg (CSE) Herald. we 


MARRIAGE LICENSES arate: 


, Rapidly. 
— Manhattan ia & Morning Chron 


Alabama Nights.— What is the 
nip Club”’???? Yes, that i is the parar 
topic in the smart circles of local s 
to-day, many having received swank ; 
tations to the opening party Friday ev 
in the beautiful bathroom of the 
Jefferson Hotel. —Birmingh: 
Herald. : 


delights added, to w 
tree, the exchanges of : 
and love, distrib ed 


